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dent the Inasses to have Mr 
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rising of the Democratic masses under respectable 
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In the campaign the party was. re- 
united; that is to say, Tammany Hall and the State 
machine, having suffered a stunning defeat, accepted 
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the inevitable, and gave the national candidate a fair 
support They had to do this to save themselves, 
and thus they retained control of the party organiza 
tion in this State, in which the “anti snappers,” tind 
ing themselves somewhat discountenanced by the 
national administration, abstained from disturbing 
them. 

The power so retained was used by the State ma- 
chine and Tammany Hall in a characteristic way. 
They not only put into the Federal Senate a person 
ludicrously untit represent the dignity of this 
State, but they insulted the people of New York by 
ordering the nomination of a man charged with 
crime for a seat in the Court of Appeals. To this the 
Democratic opponents of Tammany and of the State 
machine would not submit. They revolted in suf- 
ficient numbers to defeat the party in the State elec- 
tion. And now, after this defeat, and encouraged 
by it, the ‘‘anti-snappers” of last year come to the 
front again. and openly take steps to build up a per- 
manent party organization of their own, in the con- 
trol of which Tammany and the State machine are 
to have no part. Thus it is evident that in the State 
of New York the Democratic party is not only not 
united, but that, internal war having openly been de- 
clared, it will remain disunited until one or the other 
of the contending forces finally succumbs—that is, un- 
til the stronger force succeeds in rendering the weaker 
utterly powerless, and in absorbing it, or in driving 
it out of the party ranks. The opponents of Tam- 
many and of the State machine must make up their 
minds to it that they will have no real and lasting 
success until those institutions are effectually de- 
stroyed. This may involve a series of Democratic 
defeats in the State, but unless the leaders of the 
opposition familiarize themselves with the thought 
that the evil they combat requires the most heroic of 
remedies, they might as well give up the fight at the 
beginning. They know that with Tammany and the 
State machine in control no good government is pos- 
sible, aud a decisive victory over them is worth the 
trial of some preceding defeats. 

Indeed, the present staté of the public mind is such 
that victory seems within their grasp if their energy 
and determination hold out. 
that threatens the movement lies in the proneness of 
the politician to unite the party for the achievement 
of occasional advantages before this struggle is final- 
ly decided. Every effort to compromise differences 
by uniting upon common candidates selected from 
the two sides, although it may appear temporarily 
useful, will always result in demoralizing and weak- 
ening the opposition to Tammany Hall and the State 
machine. And this is the point which President 
CLEVELAND would do well seriously to consider. 

In this respect we think he has missed great op- 
portunities. Already during his first term he made 
the mistake of believing that he had to keep his party 
united as it was. He might have united it upon a 
new and stronger footing, and at the same time re- 
juvenated it. He thought he had to satisfy, as much 
as possible, the whole of it by the distribution of the 
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a consistent reform administration ; and his party 
would have been not exactly the same, but morally 
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Hall. Mer. Dayton, 
accordingly, with becoming promptness, announced 


and tool of Tamuiany 
his partiality for Tammany workers, who always care 
more for the organization than forthe pablie interest, 
in tilling the offices in duis e@ift. The real effeet of 
the appointment was to make people believe that if'a 
man had personally a reputable character, he might 
become the tool of a disreputable and dangerous or- 
ganization, and still be considered fit for public trust 
by a President of Mr. CLEVELAND'S stamp. The 
appointment was therefore calculated to lower the 
tone of public morals, and, by providing for the sus- 
tenance of Tammany workers, to make the fight 
against Tammany somewhat more difficult. It cer- 
tainly did nothing to unite the party. Indeed, Mr: 
CLEVELAND, if uniting the party was his aim, must 
have been struck by the fact that the recent election 
in this State was a triumph of his principles and a 
defeat of his policy. 

It is to be hoped that he will not repeat the experi- 
ment. He should not be asked to.aid in building up 
the anti-Tammany and anti-machine Democracy by 
promising itall the patronage of the national admin- 
istration. The less he meddles with New York poli- 
ties the better it will be for him and for his friends 
in this State. He should only make his appointments 
strictly according to the true interest of the public 
service. If he conscientiously follows this rule he 
will surely appoint nobody who is in any manner 
under the control of a selfish and tyrannical organi- 
zation, and therefore likely to turn his official power 
to illegitimate uses. The most etfeetive way in which 
Mr. CLEVELAND can aid the opponents of boss rule in 
this and other States is by observing with uncompro- 
mising fidelity the principles of good government. 


TARIFF CHANGES AND DISTURBANCE 
OF INDUSTRY. 

THE silver question is settled; the elections are 
over; and we may now expect more attention to be 
paid, both by Congress and the public, to tariff legis- 
lation. There can be no question that the Demo- 
cratic leaders will push the remodelling of the tariff, 
which was the main issue in the election of 1892. 
This is the one point on which the party is thorough- 
ly united. President CLEVELAND has never flinched 
from the outspoken attitude which he took so cou- 
rageously in his message of 1887. The dissensions 
and the bitterness which the currency question 
aroused in the Democratic ranks can perhaps be 
cured and party harmony restored by united action 
on the tariff. 

As to the changes which are likely to come, it 
must be remembered that a great many reductions in 
duty will be more nominal than real. Many pro- 
tective duties, probably the larger part of those now 
in force, are absurdly high even from the protective 
point of view. A duty of one hundred per cent. upon 
an article which is produced as cheaply in the United 
States as anywhere is, in most cases, simply the in- 
nocuous printing of so many words upon the statute- 
book. If there is no trust or combination among the 
domestic producers, the article so produced will be 
sold as cheaply within this country as abroad; and, 
after all, the articles controlled by combinations and 
monopolies, important as some of them individually 
are, do not compare in volume with the great mass 
of goods produced freely. A duty of one hundred 
per cent. upon articles which it costs perhaps ten or 
twenty per cent. more to make within the United 
States may, indeed, have an effect on domestic indus- 
tries, and on the prices which consumers have to pay. 
But the wall of protection which shields the domestic 
manufacturer in such cases is so high that it can be 
cut to one-half or one-quarter its extent and no seri- 
ous results would ensue. 

In the system of extreme protection which we have 
had for the last thirty years a very large number of 
duties of this sort have become fastened on the statute- 
book. Thus, the common grades of cotton goods are 
subject to duties of sixty to seventy per cent. They 
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can be made, and are made, as cheaply in the: United 
States as anywhere, and the duty on them could be 
cutdown practically to nothing without hurting any 
body. Again, cheaper woollen cloths and blankets 
are subject: to duties of one hundred per cent. and 
more. The duties are simply prohibitory, and could 
be cut down to one half or one-third of the present 
rate without further effect than that of waking up 
the domestic producers a bit. 

A great many of the changes likely to be proposed 
and enacted at the coming session of Congress will 
be of this sort. We have no means of knowing what 
will be the details of the measure that will be laid be 
fore the Tlouse by the present Committee on Ways 
and Means. But it is well known what a similar 


committee that of which Senator MILLS was chair 
man- proposed in ISS7-8: and there is not likely to 


be a very great difference between the plan on which 
the Democrats went before the people in I888 and the 
plan which the Democrats will carry out after hav 
ing been suecessful on the same issue of 1892. There 
Will be a substantial addition to the list’ of free raw 
materials, and there will be a considerable cutting 
down of the duties on manufactured goods. But the 
reduction on manufactures will very often simply 
make prohibitory duties less prohibitory, or bring 
them down only to the point where foreign com- 
petition will stimulate and vivify domestic manu- 
facturers, rather than expose them to serious harm. 
No doubt there will be, and there ought to be, some 
changes of a more incisive character; but in’ the 
tariff list as a whole we may expect the preponder- 
ance of changes to be of the moderate sort. 

Nevertheless, when the tariff changes come to be 
announced, a great hue-and-cry is certain to be raised 
by the high protectionists about their destructiveness. 
We shall be told that all manufaeturing industries 
will go to rack and ruin, and that deadly blows are 
being dealt to American capital and labor. Not only 
will there be this frothy talk, of which we have had 
a superabundance for twenty years or more, but 
among producers and manufacturers” themselves 
there will doubtless be an uneasy sense of new and 
trying conditions to come. The truth is that the 
great mass of manufactures have been carried on in- 
side of a wall so high that they have not been able 
to see what was going on on the other side. | Impor- 
tations have ceased, domestic manufactures have had 
sole control of the field, and what foreign makers 
could do if they had a chance nobody knew. — Espe- 
cially in textile industries, the opportunity for a real 
comparison of prices and qualities in many grades 
of goods has not existed at all. 
looked carefully into the situation sre certain that 
the great mass of American textile industries will 
hold their own without difficulty in face of a more 
serious reduction of duties than Congress is likely to 
enact. But the continual preaching about pauper 
labor and the disadvantages of the American mauu- 
facturer has produced a natural feeling of timidity 
and uncertainty among business men who have at- 
tended to their own affairs, and have had no time to 
concern themselves with foreign competitors. 

The reform of the tariff, to be real, must at best be 
somewhat unsettling. A change from the very 
worst tariff system to the very best would mean 
some disarrangement of industry, and would inev- 
itably bring a trying period of transition. The 
real and moderate changes which we are likely to 
see must cause some readjustment, if they are to be 
of any benefit to the community at all; but we may 
prepare ourselves for great exaggerations of their 
disturbing effects, and may comfort ourselves with 
the assurance that when they are completed, collapses 
and break-downs in manufacturing industries will 
be few if any. 


Those who have 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


THE spirit of party reorganization is abroad in the 
city as well as in the State. It would be better if 
the spirit of change and reform were active in every 
municipality in the country, for all municipal gov- 
ernment in this country is bad. The system is 
wrong, and no permanent reform can be accom- 
plished until the politics of cities is divorced from the 
politics of the nation. New York ought to take the 
lead in this work of municipal reform. It is the 
largest municipality in the country, and it is the city 
to which all other municipalities naturally look for 
a warning or an example. Thus far, it is true, its 
government and its governors have generally illus 
trated the worst features of city administration, but 
the consequences of its ill deeds, and of its elevation 
of bad men to offices of public trust, have rather 
stimulated the ambitions and sharpened the cunning 
of bad men in other cities than inspired good men 
with the zeal and enthusiasm necessary to the over- 
turning of the bosses and the destruction of predatory 
rings. 

In view of the present ascendency of the reform 
spirit, the question of real municipal reform again 
comes to the front. Now is the opportunity of the 

_good men of New York, and if they undertake and 








accomplish what they-might, it will prove in the end 
to be an opportunity for the whole country. © It will 


be found that bad men are not the only persons who 


ean follow the example of the metropolis, but that 
real municipal reform in this city will not only 
stimulate activity elsewhere, but will direct it in the 
right way and towards the right end. 

Party politics ought to have no place in municipal 
affairs. There is no need to argue that a man’s be- 
lief on the tariff question is not a reason for choosing 
him for mayor or alderman. That is not the point 
on which the party politicians insist. They main- 
tain their machines as influences in city politics, as 
bases for nominations, in order that they may be kept 
in working trim for national and State elections, and 
in order that the municipal offices may add to their 
stock of rewards for partisan activity. This use of 
the party machine and this point of view are en- 
couraged and excused by the fact that in nearly ev- 
ery city of the country municipal elections are held 
on the same day as national and State elections. 
And right here is one of the reforms which ought to 
be most resolutely pushed. 

While party polities has nothing to do, in essence, 
with municipal elections, it is impossible to divorce 
the two at a moment's notice. We are a practical 
people, and a practical task lies immediately at our 
hand. The work of reform is urgent, and it must be 
accomplished by the means at our disposal. Party 
organizations intend to take part in municipal affairs, 
and they will probably continue to do so even after 
the law has decreed separate days for national or 
State and municipal elections. Two important move- 
ments are now going on in this city. The most im- 
portant and promising is that looking to the reorgan- 
ization of the Democratie party by the anti-snappers, 
aided by the small remnant of the old County De- 
mocracy who have not joined Tammany Hall. The 
Republican leaders are also talking of reorganiza- 
tion, but as yet they have taken no decisive steps, and 
have apparently no well-defined plan in mind. 

Reorganization is not the correct term for the 
Democratic movement. It is really a movement for 
the establishment of a new organization to oppose 
CROKER. All good citizens ought to be deeply in- 
terested in these movements. They ought to be util- 
ized in this emergency for the permanent good of the 
city. If any immediate good is to be gained they 
must be utilized. It remains to be seen whether the 
onteome of the movements shall be a struggle for 
a change of rulers, or the establishment of a better 
system of municipal government. It is not a change 
of bosses that the city needs, it is a change of its 
form of government. Undoubtedly, if the new Dem- 
ocratic organization assumes such proportions as its 

riginators predict, the change of bosses would be for 
the better, at least for atime. Whether the improve- 
ment would be permanent is more than doubtful. 
The city has had the experience of such changes, and 
knows the tendency of party organizations towards 
deterioration. Certainly a union of good men of 
all parties would give the city better officers than 
CROKER can find among the men who are willing to 
accept office at his hands. But such a union would 
not be permanent. As it would be based on party 
politics, it would fall to pieces at the demand of 
party exigency, such as the almost irresistible call 
for party harmony and for a strict drawing of party 
lines in a Presidential election. 

What the city ought to gain out of the present 
emergency is a form of government that will mini- 
mize the dangers and evils resulting from the intru- 
sion of party politics in its affairs, and will make 
‘*boss” rule practically impossible. This can be 
accomplished by present concert of action for real 
municipal reform between the men who are intent 
on destroying CROKER and CROKER’S allies—the Re- 
publican leaders of the Assembly districts. This 
concert is absolutely necessary, for Tammany can- 
not be beaten by a hostile Democratic organization, 
even if it polls more votes than Tammany, so long 
as ‘‘ Judge’ PaTrerson and his followers are at 
CroKER’s bidding, and furnish a good CROKER Re- 
publican inspector in each election district as an 
associate of two CROKER Democrats. The death of 
this corrupt combination ought to be one of the 
blessings of a Republican Legislature, and it will be 
if good citizens of all parties insist on municipal 
reform. 

There ought to be no difficulty in bringing about 
such a union in the present state of the public mind. 
The new Democratic organization ought to desire it, 
and Republicans and the City Club ought to be -will- 
ing to act with the anti-Tammany organization to 
this end. If they do, legislation at Albany will be 
for the benefit and not to the injury of the city. 
Moreover, the Constitutional Convention is to meet 
in May, and it may provide reforms in municipal 
government that will not only give to cities contrel 
of their own affairs, but will strike a blow at ‘‘ boss” 
rule that will end it if the people respond by the 
adoption of the Constitution. The overthrow of 
CROKER is to be devoutly hoped; but beyond that, 
the object of all city movements should be the de- 
struction of the seed from which CROKERS spring. 
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A COMMITTEE ON DRINK. 

In all the more highly civilized countries that venerable 
puzzle, the drink problem, is forcing itself upon the at 
tention of the authorities in government and 
Science, hitherto, has meddled with it comparatively little. 
The chief fighters against drink in our time have been the 
temperance enthusiasts, whose appreciation of the evils of 
it have been sufficiently vivid, and whose zeal has been in 
tense, but not always according to knowledge. Legislation 
on the subject has aimed chiefly to keep drink away from 
men, but its results, where it has had a fair trial, as in lowa 
or Maine, have not been altogether satisfactory. In Eng 
land just now measures are under consideration which aim 
not to keep drink from drunkards, but to keep drunkards 
from drink’ The submission of plans with such an object 
marks in itself a considerable progress of opinion in a coun 
try where the right to be peaceably drunk has always been 
considered one of the natural privileges of citizenship. A 
committee of eminent physicians and persons skilled in 
dealing with a@riminals, appointed by the SaLisBuRyY govern 
ment, has submitted to Parliament a report recommending 
that power be given to magistrates to commit drunkards to 
reformatories for a period not exceeding two years. The 
committee found that many drunkards were cured in re- 
formatories, and that more of them would be cured if they 
could be kept sufficiently long under restraint and treat- 
ment. It proposes that drunkards who voluntarily enter 
such retreats should be kept until discharged ; that the 
semi -criminal habitual drunkards, with whom the police 
have to deal, should receive indeterminate sentences of not 
less than one year, and that magistrates should be empow 
ered to Commit ordinary inebriates on the petition of rela 
tives, or in their own discretion. It also proposes to em- 
power the police to arrest without a warrant all persons 
found drunk in public, and to lock them up for trial. The 
report, as will be seen, practically denies the right of the 
contemporary Briton to be a drunkard, or even to be pub- 
licly tipsy. If it is adopted, and its recommendations 
enforced, it would seem likely to make intoxication much 
less satisfactory, and possibly less popular, in Great Britain 
than it is at present. 

In France, too, the same subject is under serious discus- 
sion by experts. M. Zoua, after his recent visit to London, 
expressed, himself as profoundly shocked by the consump- 
tion of intoxicants by English ladies. French women proba- 
bly drink less, but that French men at least are injudicious 
in their potations appears very clearly from the published 
conclusions of M. CHARLES Fére, the well-known Parisian 
authority on nervous diseases, who notices an immense in- 
crease in France of the maladies which are his special charge, 
and thinks it due ‘* to the increase of beer-drinking, absinthe- 
drinking, and bars.” Dr. FERE says that twenty-three years 
ago there was hardly such a thing as a bar in all Paris, but 
now ‘‘one sees them all over the town, and always crowd- 
ed.” He attributes their spread largely to the growth of 
the passion, now said to be wellnigh universal in Paris, of 
betting on race-horses. Bars and low eating-houses, where 
alcoholic drink is sold with or without food, are the centres 
of resort, he finds, for those small tradesmen, cabmen, cooks, 
artisans, and so on, who want to get tips and enter into 
sporting transactions. To the account of this sort of drink- 
ing Dr. F®re lays the increased development of nervous 
and mental diseases in infants—an increase which he thinks 
so serious in amount and so menacing in its portents that: 
he declares that alcoholic drinks are now the great enemy 
of the races which do not abstain from them, and that if 
the Aryans go on tippling as they do, they must finally 
give way to Jews, Arabs, and Chinese. 

This is a serious view to take of contemporary drink, and 
it carries the more weight because it expresses the opinion 
not of a lay enthusiast, but of a scientific specialist. 

The popular impression is that temperance in drink is ad- 
vancing in this country, but it is reassuring to know that the 
whole subject has attracted the attention of a body of men 
who would seem to be exceptionally well fitted to deal with 
it in all its aspects. The ‘* Sociological Group” has inter- 
ested itself in the drink problem. The Group began five 
years ago with fifteen members, including Bishop PoTTER, 
T. T. MuNGER, SetH Low, Ricnarp T. Ety, CHARLEs A. 
BricGs, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, EpwarD J. PHELPs, and 
CuarRLES DuDLEY WARNER. Its purpose is the study of 
modern social questions. Ata meeting last spring it voted 
to form a committee of fifty to investigate the liquor prob- 
lem, and to that end appointed a committee from its own 
body to nominate the fifty members. This has been done, 
and October 20th was the day set for the larger committee 
to mect, at the United Charities Buildings in New York, for 
organization and reports. 

Here is a committee from the labors of which it would 
seem that results of real importance might be looked for. 
The Group proposed that its committee should consider its 
problem in its physiological, its ethical, and its legislative 
aspects. The committee includes eminent experts, equal to 
the consideration of all these aspects, and others besides, 
Besides the members of the Group it includes such divines 
as Cardinal Grazons, Archbishop IRELAND, Rabbi Gorrt- 
HEIL, Bishop Gartor, Bishop E. G. ANDREws, Dr. W. R. 
Huntineton, Dr. W. 8. RatnsrorD, and others not less 
distinguished. Among its scientists are Dr. J. 8. BILLines, 
Professors Bowprtcu of Harvard, and FurNam and Cait- 
TENDEN of Yale, and Dr. Wer MitcHetn. Among its 
educators are President Extor, President D. C. Gruman, and 
General F. A. WALKER. Among men of affairs and em- 
ployers of labor it has Frank THompson, MARsHALL Fre.p, 
and CoRNELIUs VANDERBILT. Altogether it is a remark- 
able committee, fit in weight and intelligence to cope with a 
titanic problem. At the meeting last month the sub-com- 
mittee on the ethical aspects of drink was to have made a 
report. The report of the committee on physiological 
aspects had already come in before that meeting, and maps 
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ont an exhaustive inquiry, including investigation of the 
effects of normal and of abnormal constituents of alcoholic 
drinks, and of combinations of the two. It proposes phy- 
siological experiments, which, it seems, will cost some 
$30,000, but if such a committce is really in earnest they 
will not be daunted by considerations of expense 

The American public is very generally interested in the 
drink problem, and wants the surest and Jatest information 
about it. It will rejoice to know that such a.body of men 
as the Sociological Group’s Committee is sounding the 
depths of the subject, and will look for important results 
from its labors. It will know the committee's 
opinion of the patent cures for alcoholism that so greatly 
abound just now, and what conclusion it reaches as to pro- 
hibition, lecal option, and the Guttenberg plan. It will also 
consider with especial attention the views of the committee 
on the broad and much-mooted question whether alcohol is 
a poison which may be tolerated in moderate doses, or a 
useful servant of man when not abused. 

Is alcohol good or bad for civilized man? That, after all, 
is the query that lies at the centre of the liquor problem. 
The doctors disagree about it. 


say? 


wish to 


What will this committee 


PUMPKIN PIE. 

WE are somewhat surprised on examining the records to 
find that pumpkin pie has never been brought into court. 
Not that we would prejudge the case by saying that it de- 
serves conviction and punishment, but we are certain that 
enough is known against it to warrant action by the Grand 
Jury, and the subsequent irivestigation of the various legal 
sequele, ‘ 

A true bill, therefore, being returned against pumpkin pie, 
and the attendant bailiffs having got it safely into the dock, 
we nay thoroughly examine it, and determine if possible 
whether or not this form of plastic food which now holds 
the American people in its grasp is worthy of confidence. 
The physical aspects of pumpkin pie are too well known to 
need more than a passing glance. Pumpkin pie is almost 
invariably found with but one crust (the lower), and is 
therefore open-face pie, or, as some scientists prefer, mem- 
braneous-top pie. The body is not stratified, and a trans- 
verse section shows a uniform coloring, though the glazed 
upper surface may vary somewhat, it being understood that 
it is the aim of the more artistic manufacturers to give it the 
color of the pumpkin from which it is made. It is baked in 
either round or square tins, the edge of the crust, which in 
either case extends slightly above the surface and forms a 
collar, being crimped and puckered in various fanciful de- 
signs. It is eaten, by those addicted to the habit, either hot 
or cold, the taste for it in the iatter condition usually mark- 
ing a later stage of the craving. It is said, on what appears 
to be trustworthy authority, that many of its victims in 
Massachusetts and other parts of New England habitually 
swallow large quantities of it at breakfast. It is hoped that 
this phase of the habit may be investigated further. 

In this judicial examination of the pumpkin pie it is al- 
lowable, as a help to establishing its character, thut we look 
into its antecedents; therefore depositions concerning the 
pumpkin itself may be edmitted. We find the pumpkin to 
be, apparently, the largest of fruits; but on cutting into it 
it is discovered to be hollow, the spacious interior being 
simply festooned with a clammy variety of vegetable cob- 
web, in which the seeds are suspended. Why the pumpkin 
should not grow solid like the orange is not apparent, unless 
it is simply to gain credit for size of which it is not deserv- 
ing. Such gaining of applause under false pretences cannot 
be too severely condemned. The pumpkin must be set 
down as a hollow and hypocritical vegetable, and associa- 
tion with it cannot but have a bad effect on character. 

But we are not, after all, trying the pumpkin as a fruit, 
and further consideration of it in a raw state may be omitted. 
But we wish to raise the questions: ‘‘ Does not the same in- 
sincerity follow the pumpkin into the pic?) What part does 
pumpkin play in the so-called pumpkin pie? Is pumpkin 
food, especially for breakfast?” In the first place, let us note 
that the best chemical analyses of pumpkin pie show it to 
be composed of ginger and stewed pumpkin, with traces of 
other minor substances. Next we are to observe that hardy 
investigators who have examined it say that stewed pump- 
kin in its native or pure state has but little taste, and that 
little is a bad taste. We come now to the fact that what we 
taste in pumpkin pie is ginger. By which easy but un- 
assailable steps we arrive in the clear radiance of the truth 
that in pumpkin pie the pumpkin is a mere medium for 
holding the ginger in solution, but that nevertheless it has 
fastened its name upon the pie. It is as if lemonade should 
callitself water. What the country has been eating all these 
years, at breakfast and otherwise, is ginger pie. 

We cannot hope that our crushing exposure of the disin- 
genuousness of the pumpkin from the hour of its birth up- 
ward will have any effect on the name of the pie in which 
it acts as the vehicle for holding the invigorating and honest 
ginger in suspension. So long as pumpkin is used as the 
base for a certain pie, that pie will continue to be called 
pumpkin pie. But isit not possible that another and better 
base can be found for the so-called pumpkin pie?) Pumpkin 
being tasteless and unnutritious, there is no reason why it 
should be eaten even at breakfast. We scarcely know what 
to suggest to take the place of pumpkin, but wood pulp 
occurs to us. Wood pulp has been used for so many things 
during the past few years that it seems not unreasonable 
that it be extended to pie. It ought to be much cheaper 
than pumpkin, and would not have its disagreeable taste. 
It would also have the merit of being nutritious. With 
wood pulp as a background, as it were, ginger could be 
liberally projected upon it, and a pie produced which our 
friend the New-Englander could with impunity sit up in 
bed and eat before breakfast. But a right start must be 
made with this pie; honor to whom honor is due; it must be 
called ginger pie. 
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Was constantly increasing, and a general desire was expressed 
for a new building which should be creditable alike to the 
and the chib. A committee was therefore appomted, 
known as the Club-house Committee, which took in charge 
the matter of selection of a sites the raising of the neces 
sary funds, and the general plan of the new structure 

Itisa fair indication of the interest taken in the sugwestion 
for &’ new house that the Harvard graduates of New York— 
Who are probably not so numerous as those of other of the 
large universities—raised by subscription the sum of $57,000 
as a free and unconditional gift to the club. This accom- 
plished, land fifty feet front Was purchased on Forty-fourth 
Street, west of Fifth Avenue. and the architectural work 
Was Intrusted to Messrs. McKim, Mead. & White, this firm 
generously offering their designs as Mr. MeKim’s contribu 
tion to the club fund. The house now in course of con 
struction is of the Boston type of Colonial architecture, built 
of what is known as Harvard brick, with Indiana limestone 
trimmings. It is three stories in height, and provides on the 
first floor conversation-rooms and a grill-room ; on the second 
a library, which at present will also be used for the monthly 
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mectings of the club: and on the third floor a billiard-room, 
eard-rooms, ete. ‘The building has been so constructed that 
in the future an extension may be added providing for a 
new billiard-room or grill-room on the first floor, with a 
spacious hall on the second floor, where, in Connection with 
the present structure, itis hoped the annual dinners of the 
club may be held. [tis the purpose of the architects to 
make the interior a pure example of the Colonial style. 

While much will be accomplished in the future, as fresh 
subscriptions are reecived from time to time, the new house, 
when opened next vear, will be a striking addition to the 
architecture of New York, and will probably have the effect 
of largely increasing the scope of the Harvard Club. The 
monthly meetings will continue as heretofore, but it is likely 
that many other class and college entertainments will be 
given, and much will be done in the way of receiving dele 
gations or athletic teams visiting New York. 

The moving spirit in this undertaking has been Mr. Ed 
ward King. now serving his fourth term as president of the 
club, and to him is due great credit for its successful accom- 
plishment, 
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CHARLES FF. DEENS. 1 D:, LIL-D. 


Tin m { De Doems inevitably suggests the Chureh 
Stray rs dito spenk oof the Chureh of the 

s Sis tol no Dr Deems The man and the 
church wet “« ible in the public theught. Phough 
( 2 Deems is dead, he stud vives inthe Chureh of 





S ers 

Dr. Deems was vavs thought of as a Southern man, 
Ile w 1 ! n » borcer (in Baltimore), seventy- 
ti irs ae Lis « iWas obtained ina Northern 
‘ 1) nd then he went South, and spent the 
At qunrterofaeentary in Virginia and North Carolina as 
fess web prenelier Ife was in middle life, therefore, 
New Yorkoat the close of the war, and en 
7 reer that made his name one to be remem- 

! ev the prominent divines of the metropolis 
i) i his sympathies were with the South, and 
ve the servicers of a son to the Confederate army He 
od ive part in it himself, however, but quietly pur 
sued his ministerial duties. However strong his feelings 
Masa) e been, the proclamation of peace found him quite 
ready to be reconstructed, and his mission to New York 
the kindiv one of reconciliation He desired to do 
something to promote the restoration of good fellowship 
| ent North and the South. It was by a series of 
| d s. | vould say. that le Was led to establish the 
Church of the Strangers, which was entirely independent, 
| © no denominational connection Whatever Some one 
| rd a casual sermon by him, and wanted to hear him 
vvain, A small chapel was hired as an experiment. The 
little Hock grew, and was removed to a Jarger chapel. 
Meantime an acquaintance was formed by the new pastor 
Which Jed to the purchase by Commodore Vanderbilt of 
the Mercer Street Presbyterian Church, and its transfer, as 


{t 1 } 


wif » the Chureh of the Strangers ””—the happy 
Ue by whieh the “free and independent ” enterprise became 
know 


Dr Deems was both an instructive and attractive preacher. 





His manner was easy and tamiliar, his voice clear and sym 
pathetic, and his stvle racy and exuberant. As a pastor 
his Jarge social endowments made him extremely popular 
He hada darge measure of what the French call devhomie, 
he told good stories in a charming way. and carried sun 
shine in face and feeling wherever he went. He was cor- 
dially received at the home of Commodore Vanderbilt, whose 
second wife Was a Southern lidy who was greatly interested 
in Dr Decms Visitors to New York always included Dr. 
Deems in the list of eminent preachers whom it would be 
their pleasure to hear. Though it is one of the ‘‘down- 
tow churches. its unique position and the attractive per- 
sonality of its pastor have kept it from the usual fate of 
churches deserted by the population of the immediate neigh 
I i 


ori 

Phe first work Dr. Deems did after leaving college was 
done in professorial chairs in Virginia and North Carolina. 
His success as ai educator was such that more than one well- 
established institution in the South would have been glad to 
mike him its president. He was for some years at the head 
of Rutgers Female Institute in this city; but he refused to 
make education his life calling. It was largely through 
his good offices. however, that the church of his youth, the 
Methodist Episcopal (South), received such large donations 
for its chief institution at Nashville. The donation of a 
round half-million dollars by the elder Vanderbilt in 1873 
Was the foundation of the university which bears his name. 
That was a very generous sum in those days, and it Was 
afterward increased. At the laying of the corner-stone of 
the new building Dr. Deems was present as an honored 
guést and as the chief speaker. Before he concluded his 
address a telegram was handed him announcing a further 
Jarge donation by Mr. Vanderbilt. Dr. Deems paused a mo- 
ment after reading the despatch, and, with uplifted hands, 
exclaimed, impressively, ** Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, 
and thine alms are had in remembrance in the sight of God.” 

The million or more of Northern money which was sent 
into the South through the influence of Dr. Deems to estab- 
lish a great university is one of the evidences that his mis- 
sion of reconciliation Was not a vain one. 

Last June Dr. Deems and his wife celebrated their golden 
wedding. Happy in his home life, successful in iis life 
work, he went to his rest, November 18th, full of years and 
honors. H. K. Carrow, 


HAWAIIAN SCENES AND PEOPLE. 


Accounts of the situation in Hawaii still continue to oc- 
cupy much space in the newspapers, and the story of the 
Queen’s overthrow has been told again by both sides. The 
report of ex-Commissioner Blount, who was sent to Hawaii 





L. A. THURSTON, 
Lawaiian Minister to the United States. 


by President Cleveland, having been made public, the repre- 
gentative of the provisional government, L. A. Thurston, in 
turn made a statement, replying and taking exception to Mr- 
Blount’s account of the affair. Meanwhile it is not known 
whether President Dole, of the provisional government, 
still guides the Hawaiian ship of state, as he continued 
to do at the latest advices, or if Queen Liliuokalani has 
been restored to her throne. At this time, therefore, it is 
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SANDFORD B. DOLE, 
President of the Provisional Government. 


interesting to note what little is known of the people and 
their customs. ‘Those who have met the Queen bear wit 
Ness to her pleasing personality and address. Her education 
is superior to that of the average American woman, and she 
devotes considerable of her spare time to the composition of 
music and verse. Several hymus composed by her are much 
used in the churches of Hawaii, and they are said to be of 
real merit and beauty. The view of the city of Honolulu 
on page 1145 is after a photograph taken from the crater, 
ealled the ** Punch-Bowl,” of an extinet voleano which 
rises just outside the town. The Government Building and 
the Palace, now known as the Court-house and the Execu 
tive Building respectively, are to be seen near the centre of 
the picture, while beyond is the harbor, formed by a coral 
reef through which a channel has been cut. The natives of 
the islands have an extreme fondness for bright flowers, 
which they weave into garlands, and wear upon their hats 
or around their necks. These wreaths are called leis (pro- 
nounced as though spelled lays), and in order to decorate 
themselves or to grace a departing guest the average Ha- 
waiian will spend his last bit of money and be content to 
forego his meal. 

It is a common thing to meet flower-girls at all points en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of these ledx. Flowers of 
white and yellow, resembling our tuberose, are chietly used, 
and after being cut from the stem are strung, one by one, 
upon a thread, until the garland is of sufficient length. The 
growing industries about Honolulu include the culture of 
pineapples and the breeding of ostriches. The latter are 
raised for their feathers, which are plucked every six months 
from the sides and the wings of the bird. The pineapples 
raised here are very fine, climate and soil being particularly 

avorable, and two crops a year are secured, which are mar- 
keted in San Francisco and Vancouver. 

Belonging to the Hawaiian group, about four hundred 
miles south west of Honolulu, are several small islands known 
as the Laysan. Millions of sea- birds make their homes 
there, and large quantities of guano are collected from the 
islands, which are bare of all vegetation. The laborers en- 
gaged in the gathering of guano subsist largely upon the 
eggs of the birds, which are found at all points about the 
sand where the nests are made. 


THE TRIAL TRIP OF THE ‘* COLUMBIA.” 
BY ALBERT FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


ALL Americans had oceasion to be proud when the un- 
armored cruiser Columbia, of the new navy, on her trial trip 
on November 18th, off the New England coast, made a record 
of 22.81 knots an hour in continuous steaming for practical- 
ly five hours, and a spurt of 25.31 knots for a distance of 
nearly 8 knots of the journey. It was a performance calcu- 
lated to test to the fullest capacity the alleged screaming 
abilities of that mysterious bird known as the American 
eagle. This bird of recent years has had to confine its vo- 
calism chiefly to Fourth-of-July celebrations, and even then 
there has been a growing disposition toward suppressing its 
harsh noises because of their annoyance to every one except 
the irrepressible small boy. The eagle has had opportunity 
mere than once to scream over many exploits in our naval 
history, but it seems to me that its strident screech was nev- 
er more justified than in this splendid achievement by the 
Columbia. 

Interesting as the test was, its importance was far greater. 
This trial was an international event. In every capital of 
Europe its result was anxiously looked for. It was expect- 
ed that this country would produce the fastest war-ship in 
the world in the Columbia. That was a foregone conclusion 
in view of our rapid progress in naval matters, but the ques- 
tion that interested Europeans in naval offices and ship- 
building centres was whether the system of propelling large 
ships by three screws would be a success beyond serious 
doubt. Besides the Columbia there are only two triple-screw 
vessels of any size in the world, the French cruiser Dupuy 
de Lime and the German cruiser Kaiserin Augusta, which 
was here at the Columbian naval review. The French 
cruiser has not done satisfactory work as yet, but the Ger- 
man cruiser is said to have made a record of 22 knots on a 
trial trip after leaving our shores. 

The cruiser Columbia marks a distinct advance in ship- 
building. Not only did she prove herself the fastest war- 
ship in the world, not only did she demonstrate beyond 
cavil the success of the system of triple-screw propulsion, 
but, to the surprise of every one, naval officers and shipping, 
here and abroad, she proved herself the fastest apr trie 
craft yet constructed. When the Columbia was designed, 
the Paris and Teutonic were the fastest ships on the seas. 
The Columbia, as a commerce-destroyer and not as a fighting 
ship, was intended to —_ these ships, although only two- 
b meer tape verratiany A It takes a long while to get a war- 
ship in this try through its fw norma stages, and the 
result was that long before the Columbia was finished those 
splendid sea-queens the Ca ia and Lucania, with their 
world-beating records, came into existence. Naval men and 
others said, “ The Columbia, of course; won't beat them, but 
she will show the success or failure of the three-screw sys- 
tem, and that is why her work will be watched the world 
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over.” And so it was, and perhaps the most cheering thing 
in the result is that it also declares that, in quality at least, 
the United States resumes its place at the head of the world 
in ship construction 

A trial trip such as the Colvmdéa'’s is a most inspiriting 
event. Tt is a time of prodigious activity; and this is-not 
contined to the swift displacement of thousands of tons of 
Water by a most slenderly designed steamship hull. There 
is more activity inside the ship than outside. In each of 
the three roomy engine-rooms there are pistons, cranks, ce 
centries, pumps, rods, and bars in a most confusing but nev 
ertheless rhythmic motion, A blue haze fills each room, and 
eight or ten men secm to move about in the tangle of ma 
chinery recklessly, but as safely as they would in their own 
houses. The flying steam jets, the dripping of the oil, the 
spluttering of the hot water, the turning of the shafts at the 
enormous rate of 135 times a minute, make the landsman 
spectator’s head whirl, and he wants to go on deck to get 
fresh air. In the tire-rooms are nearly 100 men, shut in so 
tight that the only fresh air that reaches them and the boil- 
ers comes through the big funnels on deck, down which it is 
drawn by whirling fans—or © blowers,” as they are called— 
at the rate of more than 1,000,000 cubic feet a minute, Each 
one of the boilers has eight fires, four in each end. The 
forced draught sweeps the coal off the shovels as the fur 
nace doors are thrown open, the black coal-dust whirls like 
a desert sand-storm, and when the stokers and firemen come 
out of their prison they are blacker than central African 
savages, and almost as degenerate looking 

Outside of the ship there are, of Course. the slicing bow 
waves, the curved depression following them, the white 
flecked water rushing back to the screws, the long black 
streak of smoke reaching away for miles, and bunching it- 
self in a heavy cloud in the horizon, the glistening wake of 
the ship that trails behind far beyond the range of vision. 
Bat the most picturesque sight was a remarkable foaming 
ridge of water that rose directly behind the vessel over the 
screw at the stern, A naval officer in looking at this said 
that the action of screws on steamships was, like woman's 
moods, past finding out. It was thought the screws at the 
sides of the ship would hurl the water away from the one at 
the stern, leaving for that one water practically unchurned. 
The twin screws seemed to do nothing of the kind. They 
hurled it at their lone Companion faster than it could take 
care of the mass. Consequently a pure white ridge, esti 
mated at ten feet high, five feet broad, and thirty feet long, 
rose out of the sea, and followed the ship as if it were part 
of it. It was full of rainbows, whirling eddies, and currents, 
and it hung to the vessel as if it were some phantom catch 
ing a tow, unwilling to let go, and impossible to shake off 
The sea-going men said they never saw a phenomenon like it. 

Although one may attempt to describe the activity inside 
and out of the vessel, itis almost impossible to describe the 
effect on one who shared in the struggle personally. © How 
is the intense excitement that set every one on beard all 
a-quiver, especially as the ship came jumping down the 
homestretch after a contest such as the world never saw, 
to be depicted? How can one adequately put on paper 
that eagle’s scream, so that it shall set the flesh of the reader 
creeping as it did those of the actual spectators’ How 
shall one describe the throbs of the engine, the swish of the 
screws, the jaunty swaying of the craft, the play of the 
shadows and lights on the water, the furious dash of the 


spray, the half-gale force of the wind, the arching rainbows 


made by the sun in the falling splashes? All this is some- 
thing for the reader's imagination to paint for itself. 

It was of the Columbia that Professor Hollis of Harvard, 
but formerly of the navy, said: 


“The tip of the propeller blades will move through the water at the 
moderate rate of 75 miles an hour The condenser tubes, if placed end to 
end, would form a tube 33 miles long. The cooling water passed through 
them will be equal to 36,000,000 gallons per day—enough to supply a large 
city with water. The main boilers, if placed end to end, woula form a 
tunnel 156 feet long, and large cnougl for a train of cars to pause through, 
The blowers are capable of supplytug $4,000,000 cubic feet of air an hour, 
The coal required tor a full-power run across the Atlantic would supply 
150 families tor a year. With 20,000 horse-power she would lift herself — 
7500 tons’ weight—to the Brookiyn Bridge in three minutes if hoisting- 
ropes were coiled around droms on the shafts. If the engines were eset 
up on siiore and used us a catapult, they would throw a 300-pound weight 
with such velocity that it would go off into space entirely clear of the 
earth's influence.” 


It will be of interest to compare the speed of the Columbia 
with that of the best-known ocean fliers. The Columbia's 
maximum speed on her trial trip was 25.31 knots. That of 
the Campania and the Lucania was about 23} knots. The 
sustained sea speed of the Columbia was 22.81 knots. The 
best sustained sea speed of the Lucania is 22.74 knots: the 
Campania, 22.38; the Paris, 21.34; the Teutonic, 20.34; the 
Majestic, 20.10. Clearly the Columbia is far in the lead. In 
favorable weather she should cross the Atlantic in Jess than 
five daysandahalf. The Luvcania’s best transatlantic record 
is 5 days, 12 hours, and 7 seconds. ; 


EX-SECRETARY RUSK. 


More than a genializing personal influence, a mollifying 
quality in the acerbities of national politics will be missed in 
the passing of Brigadier-General Jeremiah McLain Rusk 
(U.8. V.), ex-Secretary of Agriculture, and ex-Governor of 
Wisconsin, who died on November 21st at bis home in Vir- 
oqua. He was almost the last, it is to be feared, of a great 
type of man (of whom Lincoln was the highest example), the 
statesman of the plain people, whom men liked to call 
Jerry,” and to quote his homely sayings and vigorous ex- 
pletives, but who had not in his stalwart entity a trace of the 
demagogue. 

use General Rusk had been a farmer and a stage-line 
owner and a hotel-keeper and the member from Bad Axe, 
he did not, when he became a great man, think it ey to 
overn his State or administer his Federal department solely 
fn the interests of the farmers, the stage-lines, the hotel-keep- 
ers, and the denizens of Bad Axe, but of the whole people, 
even including the ‘‘corporations” and the ‘‘ millionaires.” 
That is the great and lamentable difference between him and 
his Western successors, who have aped his eaeere ready 
manners without possessing his sound head and big heart. 

It will surprise most people to know that ‘ Uncle Jerry’s” 
first public service was an esthetic one. When he came 
from Ohio, where he was born in Morgan County, June 17, 
1830, he settled in Bad Axe County, Wisconsin, and in 
due time was sent to the Legislature. His first bill was to 
change the name of his bailiwick from Bad Axe to Ver- 
non, a process by which it gained euphony at the expense 
of character. The farm on which he settled at twenty-three 
was still his home when he died forty years afterward. It 
was his home when he was made sheriff of the seuety 
whose name he changed, and when at the double outbrea 
of Indian hostilities in Minnesota and civil war at the South 











he entered the military service of his country as Major of 
the Twenty-fifth Wisconsin.’ He made a soldier such as 
Frederick the Great would have risked a war with any Eu- 


ropean power to kidnap into his service. He was six feet 
three, with shoulders like a wrestler’s, and the great beard 
with which the artists of words and canvas and marble of 
all ages have invested the typical stvong man. He was a 
modest giant too. He had raised the Twenty-fifth himself, 
but he took subordinate rank in it until he should learn the 
art of war. He had a good school under Sherman, and in 
the fighting that followed the March to the Sea got his brig- 
adier’s star for having ridden “ farther into hell than Mow- 
er could.” That was the way that Major General Mower, 
his division commander, phrased it after seeing Rusk sweep 
a swamp and ford a stream to carry the Confederate bank 
of the Salkehatchie River 

The war made Rusk a big enough man to be elected State 
Comptroller upon his return from the field. Then he went 
to Congress, but by 1880 was only prominent cnough to be 
offered one of the smallest of South American missions. 
~ Where in h—— is Uruguay?” Uncle Jerry is reported to 
have said. * T think TH go home and run for Governor.” 

This he did. and with such repeated success that the black 
May day of 1883. when anarchy sought to bring about its 
social revolution by playing on the cight-hour sentiment of 
the working-men, found him the right man in the right place. 


There was no pottering for Wisconsin's Governor when the > 


rising came in Milwaukee. There was no trifling adminis- 
tration of police clubs or small-calibre pistol pellets. Like 
Dr. Bonaparte to the sections, Dr. Rusk prescribed a whiff 
of grape-shot, or rather rifle balls. Six Polish reds bit the 
dust, and Milwaukee had no monuments to build for its 
dead defenders. The man who had been offered the Uru- 
guay mission became at once a potential giver of missions, 
and went into the Republican convention of 1888 with the 
vote of his State delegation behind him. His appointment 
to the new cabinet position of Secretary of Agriculture fol- 
lowed. 

For four years ‘Uncle Jerry's” contagious smile illu- 
minated all great public functions. Phere was such an oil 
of gladness in it that every war-ship that the Harrison 
administration launched seemed to slide easier from the 
ways when Uncle Jerry’s glance broke with the ribboned 
champagne bottle upon her prow. 

Had the Republican nomination in 1892 ‘* gone East,”’ Mr. 
Blaine’s supporters would -probably have made a strong 
effort to induce. Secretary Rusk to take the second place on 
the ticket. A. E. Watrovs. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LLD. 


Tue oddest, sincerest, intensest religious enterprise of the 
present day is the Salvation Army. The key to it is its 
purpose—just to save men; nothing else. It does not want 
to do anything more and attempts nothing else--no schools, 
no education, no religious training, nothing but to get men 
into the kingdom of God. It will get them in any way it 
can. It has no dignity .o save, no conventionalities to con- 
sider. Why care for a sneer when there is a soul to save? 

It is an army in name, and in reality a church; but a very 
strange kind of a church. It is a cross between Methodism 
and Quakerism. Like old Methodism, it is religion on fire, 
or charged with electricity; and like Quakerism, it has no 
sacraments. It knows and cares nothing about baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; and yet it has its confession of the 
faith, in joining the Army, which does the office of baptism 
in the early Church; and every meeting is scarcely less than 
a communion with Christ and one another. The Salvation 
Army hand-book, Doctrines and Disciplines, in answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Does the Army consider baptism a duty that 
must be performed?” says: ‘* Decidedly Nor! The Army 


only considers one baptism essential for salvation, and that - 


is THE BAPTISM OF THE HoLy Guost.” It reckons baptism 
with the Jewish rites of circumcision, shaving the head, and 
other ceremonies never intended to be permanent. All it 
wants is to save men, and it holds that baptizing them is not 
saving them. Just so the Lord’s Supper is recommended 
to those who feel that it would help their faith, but it is not 
essential to membership in the Army or to salvation. 

So the Salvation Army knows no formal church, Its 
Members may or may not be members of the churches; but 
its theory is that the Army takes the place of the Church. 
Where the ‘rest of us say Church it says Army. It asks no 
converts to join the Church, only to join the Army. Joining 
the Army does not save any one; he must be saved first, anc 
then he is asked to join the Army and engage in the work of 
saving other people. Salvation is its only purpose, and an 
army its form of organization, because that is the most ef- 
fective to save people. ; 

If its purpose is simple, and refuses to be complicated 
with anything else, however important, its discipline has all 
the simplicity of absolute monarchy, than which no govern- 
ment can be simpler. There is no popular government 
about an army. The commander-in-chief is supreme. He 
appoints the generals of divisions. Every major, captain, 
or lieutenant is commissioned by the commander-in-chief, 
on the recommendation of superior officers. Ouly the ser- 
geants are directly appointed by the captains. Nothing 
could be more autocratic, and that because this is not a re- 
public or a constitutional monarchy, but an army under 
strict military government and discipline. The —— 
is in theory as arbitrary as that of the Jesuits, and its growth 
and success prove its effectiveness. 

In theology—and it has more theology than we could ex- 

t—the Army is Methodist. like its founder, General Booth. 

ut it ismuch more concerned with getting men out of hell 
into heaven than with what they shall believe. It looks 
forward to the triumphal death of the Salvation soldier, 
when, says The Doctrines and Discipline, *‘ his gloritied spirit 


enters heaven the moment it leaves the earth, and is wel-. 


comed by God and the angels aud the blood-washed soldiers 
with whom he fought below. In heaven he is doubtless 
employed in some service for the King, for which his mili- 
tary training on earth has specially qualified him.” 

The Salvation Army has the merit of tremendous earnest- 
ness. It goes for people, especially those that are very 
much lost. The submerged tenth are not too low for its 
soldiers. It hunts them with shouting, singing, and beating 
of drums and cymbals. Its first rule for its meetings is that 
‘they must be lively.” The mob will pardon anything 
rather than dulness. The tunes must be plaintive or mer- 
ty; the speeches short, sharp, ‘full of facts and illustra- 
+ aa and with plenty of attitude,” and all sorts of novelty. 
They are not. ashamed to do most undignified things—to 
march the streets between two sign-boards—if they can at- 
tract the attention and get the following of a poor drunkard. 
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This is not esthetic; it is offensive to good taste; but it is 
sublime. What care slums for good taste, for Barnby mu- 
sic, for pews, and choirs, and stoles, and stained glass, and 
dim religious light? The simplicity of purpose of the Army 
and its self-extinction for salvation of the lost are magnif- 
icent, sublime. If our Blessed Lord is highly exalted be- 
cause he humbled himself so far, then most highly exalted 
in his sight are these Salvation soldiers, who humble them- 
selves, who go lower down into the depths to save the low- 
est than does any other organized body of Christian people 
on the face of the earth. They are not to be laughed at, but- 
to be emulated. 

Earnestness is half of genius; and the Salvation Army has 
produced some of the most exquisite and eloquent speakers 
that occupy the religious platform. Chief among them in 
this country is Mrs. Ballington Booth, a woman with the 
face of a Madonna, the soul of a saint, and the tongue—I had 
almost said, of an angel. Nor is she alone. They speak 
only on one subject—the Army. They refuse to know any- 
thing else. They know the lost, and the Christ that saves 
them, and the Army which enlists them to go out and gather 
new recruits. 

They are men and women of one idea, but that the infinite 
idea of the loving Father sending them to save the lost. It 
is tenderness in arms, the battle of peace, the whole Army 
an ambulance corps, going out on the field of death to gather 
the wounded and the dying into the hospital of the divine 
compassion. If avy shall hear at the Last Day the benedic- 
tion on those who “ have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren,” it will be these red-coated and poke -bonneted 
knights of the Salvation drum and tambourine. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO VIGILANTES. 

Tue death of William T. Coleman, which occurred in San 
Francisco, November 22d, will recall to the minds of men one 
of the most remarkable phases of American civilization, and 
certain events that have left an indelible impress upon the 
social and political conditions of every one of the States and 
Territories west of the Rocky Mountains. Partly by acci- 
dent and partly on account of peculiarities of temperament, 
Mr. Coleman was closely identified with the San Francisco 
Vigilance Committees of 1851, 1856, and 1877. He was ac- 
tively engaged in the formation of the first, and he was the 
chosen leader of the last two. 

To understand something of the spirit of the people who 
began and carried forward these unique movements, we 
must look back of them to the social conditions of the unor- 
ganized territory of California, when its peaceful conquest 
by gold-diggers and squatters began. Gold was discovered 
in January, 1848; the State was not admitted to the federa- 
tion of the Union until two years later. Meanwhile the 
country was governed by popular tribunals. The rule of the 
military governors was not felt beyond the boundaries of 
the few large towns. In the mining camps, where the bulk 
of the population was scattered, there was no law other than 
that of the communities, whose individual members made 
their own rules and regulations, elected their own officers, 
and, in case of need, organized their own courts and judi- 
cial machinery. There has never been any complaint of the 
injustice or the oppressiveness of any one of these popular 
tribunals. Years of experience in the mining camps with 
this concrete form of popular sovereignty attested the en- 
during quality and practical value of the naked principle 
which lies at the base of our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

It was this principle that asserted itself in 1851, when long- 
continued lawlessness. unchecked by the usual processes of 
criminal law, made life and property in San Francisco inse- 
cure. Criminals of every grade, from the penal colonies of 
New South Wales and Australia, the Sandwich Islands, and 
other Pacific ports, had flocked to San Francisco, allured by 
the prospect of plunder and robbery in a community then 
living in a state of almost Arcadian simplicity and security. 
In a twelvemonth, murder, arson, burglary, and other crimes 
against person and property were exceedingly common. 
The police were inefficient, and, like the courts, were sus- 
pected of collusion with the law-breakers. The jails were 
insecure, juries were bribed, and the whole course of justice 
clogged. 

Finally, one Burdue, caught red-handed in a murderous 
assault on a Mr. Jansen, a reputable merchant, was taken 
to prison and put under lock and key. The people, as 
if convinced that this wretch would escape. as others like 
him had escaped before him, silently and sullenly surround- 
ed the jail, determined to keep watch over the subsequent 
proceedings. 

William T. Coleman, drawn thither by mild curiosity, 
saw that the common thought and object of the assem- 
blage was the speedy punishment of the criminal. As 
the temper of the crowds waxed more intense, he broke 
silence and besought them not to proceed to violence, but 
to organize a court and try the man then and there. If Bur- 
due was innocent, then he should go free; if he were guilty, 
he should be hanged before.the sun went down. This was 
agreed to, and although, by a strange miscarriage of justice, 
the would-be murderer escaped, the Vigilance Committee of 
1851 was born. Later in that summer, May and June, 1851, 
two great and destructive fires, undoubtedly set by pilla- 
gers, swept the city with the besom of ruin. Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property and one hundred lives were lost in 
these fires. The incendiaries were indicted. Under hair- 
splitting technicalities they evaded punishment. 

This was the occasion of the formal organization of the 
San Francisco Vigilance Committee, which had previously 
had an inchoate existence, with William T. Coleman as one 
of its active members. The names of some two hundred 
substantial business men were enrolled on its books of mem- 
bership, and these citizens pledged themselves ‘‘to watch, 
pursue, and bring to justice the outlaws infesting the city, 
through the regularly constituted courts if possible, through 
more summary process if necessary.” The first offender 
caught was one Jenkins, taken in the act of carrying off a 
safe from a.store. He was tried, condemned, and hanged 
within an hour. Other. arrests followed, and during the 
thirty days of active operations of the Vigilance Committee 
four men were hanged, and about thirty were deported 
beyond the seas by outgoing vessels, under the threat of 
death if they returned. In every case the proceedings of 
the Vigilantes were characterized by decorum ; and every 
accused man was granted a fair trial by jury, competent 
counsel being assigned him. 

Early in 1856, the salutary terrors of the uprising of 1851 
having become dissipated perhaps, another class of crimes 
worried the city. Ballot-box-stuffing and political corruption 
of the most audacious character thwarted the people’s will; a 
selfish tyranny reigned instead of law, and defied all attempts 
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at dislodgement. The courts were impotent, and notorious 
scamps bore rule in the city and county. One of these, 
James Casey, who had elected himself County Supervisor 
without even going through the form of candidacy, publicly 
shot and killed James King, a newspaper editor, who had 
published the black record of Casey,ex-convict and thief 
that he was. Casey,was hurried off to prison, where was 
then confined one Cora, an Italian gambler, who had in like 
manner killed on the streets United States Marshal Richard 
son. The signal of the Vigilance Committee of 1851 rung 
out from the engine-bell on the Plaza; and the great organi 
zation again sprung into life. 

It is not necessary here to recount the doings of that fa 
mous tribunal. The regular government was paralyzed; 
and the Vigilance Committee, organizing themselves into a 
bureau of justice and police, an executive council and 4 
military contingent, established themselves in a fortress of 
gunny bags filled with sand (hence ‘* Fort Gunny Bags”), 
with substantial barracks and a prison, and meted out even 
handed justice to all offenders against the criminal law 
William T. Coieman was the president of the junta; and 
the membership of the committee numbered eight thousand 
Cora and Casey were tried, condemned, and banged, having 
been taken from the jail by the Vigilantes. After an active 
existence of three months, during which four men were 
hanged for murder and thirty were exiled from California, 
the organization dissolved, and was heard of no more. Its 
work was thorough, and the necessity for its revival was 
not apparent until 1877, when the incendiary harangues of 
Denis Kearney, the ‘‘ orator of the sand-lots,” fired the dis- 
contented idlers of the city to threats of violence. Again 
Coleman was called to the head of a new safety committee. 
and assisted by the militia of the State,a great calamity of 
incendiarism and pillage was averted. 

During the commotion of 1856 the State government was. 
powerless, being destitute of arms. Application to General 
Wool,.commanding the military forces of the United States, 
and to Captain D. G. Farragut, commanding the naval es- 
tablishment,-was unavailing, those officers having no au- 
thority to interfere in the conflict between the regular and 
the irregular governments. General W. T. Sherman, com- 
manding a division of the State militia, velhemently opposed 
the Vigilance Committee, but was obliged to resign his com- 
mand on account of the difficulty of keeping his men to- 
gether and gathering arms and ammunition. . The episode, 
brief as it was, was invested with momentous importance as 
an illustration of the American capacity for self-government 
under the most trying circumstances. Noau Brooks. 





IN EARLY WINTER. 
THE minstrels of the year have gone away, 
The woods re-echo not with joyous song. 
But where the leafless vines hang, bare and gray, 
The rising tempest as it sweeps slong 
Evokes a minor strain, as breezes blow 
Across the strings of some discarded lute, 
And wake again the dreams of long ago. 
Which are but ghosts—the singer being mute 
FLAVEL Scort MINEs, 


A FOOTBALL SCIENTIST. 

Some three years ago Mr. Lorin F. Deland saw a game of 
football by accident, and, like many another man, Was im- 
mensely taken with it. Then he went to another match and 
watched it closely, and then another, till he finally began 
to appreciate the skill required in executing the different 
plays, and to realize how plentifully a man would be re- 
warded if he would put his mind upon the theoretical pos- 
sibilities of the game, and study them out into practical re- 
sults. 

He spent a year at odd times in the intervals of his 
active business studying the principles of the sport in the 
abstract, drawing out his conceptions of many a new play 
on paper, and gradually the idea grew upon him that the 
evolutions carried out during a football match by the two 
elevens were relatively the same as those executed by two 
armies during a battle. Then he began to re-read his 
well-worn books on Napoleon’s military tactics and the 
histories of Napoleon’s campaigns. 

ne of the chief points brought out by the great French 
general was that if he could mass a large proportion of his 
troops and throw them against a weak point of the ene 
my, he could easily defeat that portion, and gaining their 
rear, create havoc with the rest. Following out this idea, 
Mr. Deland argued to himself that if he could get a football 
team so arranged that the eleven men should throw their 
entire weight, strength, and momentum against a weak point 
of the opposing team, which must be necessarily stationary, 
detached, and incapable of using its full weight in opposi- 
tion, they would break through and make ground very 
fast. ; 

Mr. Deland then proceeded to put this into practice, first 
on paper and then on the field, with the result that by tak- 
ing advantage of a rule in football which obliges the oppos- 
ing team to keep *‘on side” until the ball is put into play, 
he could get his eleven running at full speed in a well 
organized and compact body before the other team could 
move. It only remained to turn this powerful moving 
body against the ‘“‘ends” and *‘tackles” to complete the 
military evolutions; and out of this came the ‘flying 
wedge” of last year’s Harvard eleven, which has been 
taken up in a dozen different forms all over the country this 
year. 

It was a rather remarkable case where a man who had 
never played the game, who scarcely kuew the rules, was 
yet able to touch a vital spot in the game itself, and accom- 
plish something that old players had never taken into ac- 
count. In doing this Mr. Deland has opened a new field in 
the science of football; for this new system of “line up” 
has been, or rather is likely to be, only the beginning of 
more radical systems of play, involving many different 
formations on the part of one team, together with uncer- 
tainty on the part of the other as to what is to take place 

Mr. Deland is a resident of Boston; occupied with his 
business of serving as expert counsellor to business men in 
many different occupations, and he is only following out 


_ this chosen profession of his in giving his ‘‘ expert ” counsel] 


in connection with football. It is entirely a case of enthusi- 
asm with him—a love for the game itself, and an interest to 
discover what he can do with the sport as it is presented to 
him. And there can be little doubt that he has not only 
done a great deal with football, but that he has already 
made himself famous in this novel amusement. 

JOSEPH HAMBLEN SEARS. 
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TAXATION 





ris to be hoped that 


taxation reform will pres 


ently melude 


i red Wllon of expenditure, as 
isa redistribution of the burden a cor 


abuses in the quantity of public 


money appropriated, as Well as in the ine idence and 
effeet of the taxes to obtain it 

Were i POSSI ble to imagine the United States 
either inviting. or tolerating, as Feypt has been com 
pelled to tolerate. the remodelling of their taxes 
and tinanees by a commission of foreigners, the first 
question asked of us by such a commission would 
naturally be thus 

“What sum oof money must be annually raised 
by taxation mm order to properly and economically 
earryv on vour government 7 

The next inquiry should relate to the restraints, 
if mV pou by our organic law on the taxing power 
of Congress.  Exelading exports and the restriction 
relating to “odirect. taxes.” the power of Congress 
over taxation is unlimited It can exercise its will 


at our frontiers on arriving merehandise. Its tax- 
gatherers can go every Where inside the States. We 
live under two, three, four governments at once 


national, State, county. city —each and all with power 
to tax 

What expenditures and taxes by the government 
at Washiugton have recently been we all know, or 
For the IN92 the 


revenue was S425.S68.260, and the expenditure was 


can easily ascertain fiscal vear 


$415,953. 806. That vast income partly came in this 


Wise 
Customs duties vexterna S177. 452.964 
Excises (i! 13.01 O72 
$331 424.036 
National bank tax 1261338 


S352, 080.374 

It was tax, pure and simple! 

The remaining income came of various items, such 
as protit on coinage, sales of public land and Brook- 
Ivn Navy-vard land ($1,441,673 56), consular 
District of Columbia bonds, and Smithsonian fund. 
The postal service (870,930,475) supports itself, but 


fees, 


the item figures as income and outgo. 
The expenditures for 1892 were: 


en , ‘ $134,583,052 
ishment, including diplomatic establishment, 
public buildings. refund of direct taxes, and French 
spollation claims ° canon Saee 
Post-office ose . : 
Military establishment, including 
forts. arsenals, and sea-coust 


99.841.988 
: 70,930, 475 
rivers 


defences 


and harbors; 
T5Ae 46.895.456 


Navy, including the new vessels 29,174,138 
Indians. as 11,150,577 
Interest on debt. 23,378,116 


$415,953.82 


Those items are huge, and that aggregate is vast, 
but the total is not half that which office-holders 
throughout the whole country annually disburse! 

The eleventh census of the United States exhibits 
the total sum of tax levies for 1890 by all the States, 
counties. and minor divisions of States as having 
been $467,921.992, or nearly fifty millions more than 
all the receipts of the Federal Treasury for 1892. Of 
that vast sum, $69 055,706 were levied by the States, 
and $398,866,706 by minor divisions of the States, 
and of the whole sum of those taxes not levied by 
the government at Washington, $125,116,746 were 
for schools. 

But the tax levies thus far exhibited by the census 
do not display the total sum of expenditures by the 
several States, Territories, and their minor divisions. 
Large sums expended have been obtained by borrow- 


ing. Bonds of New England counties and towns are 
abundant. The Illinois Central Railway furnishes 


the money that defrays a great part of the expendi- 
tures by the State of Illinois. The money paid in 
cities as street assessments is not exhibited in tax 
levies. A tabulation of all the items and sum total 
of annual payments for State and local purposes 
has not yet been completed by the census officers, 
but many persons estimate the total sum at wellnigh 
three-quarters of a billion of dollars. 

It may be that the Federal budget for pensions, 
the civil establishment, diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice, the army, public buildings, river and harbor 
improvements, and a new navy should not and can- 
not be now reduced. That is for the Democratic 
executive and legislative branches of the government 
of to-day to decide. 

The Democ#atic party proclaimed by its platform 
of resolutions which accompanied Cleveland’s nomi- 
nation at Chicago that if intrusted with full legisla- 
tive power at Washington it would reform abuses in 
expenditure, and levy tariff duties only for fiscal 
purposes, and not for socialistic purposes. The fol- 
lowing language cannot fairly bear any other inter- 
pretation : 

“We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic party that the Federal government has no 
constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties 


ITS 





BY SIDNEY WERBSTER. 

except for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand 
that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the ne- 
cessities of the government when honestly and economically 
administered. We denounce the MeKinley tariff law en- 
acted by the Fitty-tirst Congress as the culminating atrocity 


of class legislation.” 


That was a pledge of economy, that fiscal reasons 
shall predominate, and that customs taxes shall not 
be levied either to bring about a more equitable dis 
tribution of wealth, or to readjust the relations of 
the classes and the masses, debtors and creditors, the 
rich and the poor, or to promote socialism or com 
munism, or any theories of social prosperity apart 
from purely tiseal theories 

The sum of customs taxes for the fiseal vear 1892 
Was 8173.097.072. In 1893 the sum was S8204,142,594. 
For the fiscal vear ending June 80, 1894, the sum may, 
owing to special domestic disturbances, not exceed 
$165,000,000, but taking the two first-named years 
under the McKinley law the average annual sum was 
S188,619.833. In 1891 the customs revenue was over 
219) millions. If the present Congress shall decide 
that sum not excessive for tariff taxes, then it will be 
in order for Congress and the Executive to consider 
the inequality and economic injustice of the MeKin 
ley schedules, and their undue pressure on ability of 
wage-earners In comparison with employers, if such 
inequality and injustice there be. 

The first falling of taxes and their final resting 
the intermediate moving, transferring, shifting, and 
repercussing—present a problem yet unexplored and 
unsolved. 

The framers of the MekKinley law did not, it is to 
be assumed, intend that importers making entries at 
the custom-houses were finally to bear the burden of 
taxes thereby imposed, unless when the importers 
happen to be consumers of the import. Who, then, 
was to be the victim? Was it to be the consumer of 
the articles imported, or was it to be the exporting 
producer? The last word thereon had not been 
uttered when the party canvass closed in November 
last,and yet a true answer is at the basis of economic 
justice in customs taxation. There was much decla- 
mation against the MeKinley law because, in the last 
analysis of the incidence of its schedules on clothing, 
food, and shelter, a wage-earner with a large family 
paid, it was affirmed, more than his proper share. 

There are indications here and there of plans on 
foot to diminish the present relatively small sum of 
tariff taxes, and to supply from other sources the 
deficit in the budget. Mr. Wells has proposed a 
doubling of excises on spirits, beer, and tobacco 
(mindful, it is to be hoped, of English experience 
with tobacco in 1878), so as to raise annually 219 
millions on distilled liquors, fermented liquors, and 
tobacco, instead of 154 millions as in 1892. It will 
be an interesting ‘chassez-croisez in the dance of 
political parties if the Democrats, having complete 
power at Washington, shall thus increase the Fed- 
eral excise taxes, of which Jefferson wrote to Madi- 
son on December 24, 1798: ‘*The excise law is an 
infernal one. The first error was to admit it by the 
Constitution; the second, to act on the admission.” 

Internal revenue taxes were chiefest among the 
causes which overthrew the Federal party in the 
beginning of the present century. Even Hamilton 
declared that he and his associates would not have 
resorted to excises had it not been for the presence of 
threatened or actual foreign war. The Democratic 
party of that day redeemed its pledges by extermi- 
nating in 1802 all internal and direct taxes. They 
were not reimposed until the war of 1812 came. Fed- 
eral internal taxes were, in the Democratic vocabu- 
lary, war taxes. In that sense war taxes can be tol- 
erated now in order to pay pensions; but, after all, 
Democratic traditions and prejudices of nearly a cen- 
tury ago may not afford a very sound economic 
basis for Federal taxation in 1894. 

There are also indications here and there of a pur- 
pose t@ revive a Federal tax on incomes. A Con- 
gressman from Tennessee has presented in the House 
a progressive income tax, culminating in forty per 
cent. on all annual incomes over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Colossal individual incomes, represented to be one 
million a year, and even five times as large, are, as 
is most natural, attracting attention as admirably 
adapted to redress the assumed unequal pressure of 
indirect taxation, but such severity of taxing as forty 
per cent. of one’s income indicates that the govern- 
ment at Washington is, in the purpose of the pro- 
poser, to be made a partner in one’s successful busi- 
ness. f 

What may be the prevailing motive for such an in- 
come tax has not been disclosed. It may be in the 
interest of freer and fuller foreign trade, or to redeem 
a party pledge that the sum of customs duties shall 
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be lessened. An income tax was revived by Peel a 
half-century ago in England as the only way to re 
habilitate English finances, put a stop to an annual 
deficit, reduce debt, create a surplus, abolish export 
duties, and set free from customs taxes the raw ma 
terials of British industry. Pitt had invented the tax 
in 1797, and imposed it in 1798, for the purpose of the 
“Great War.” but Parliament abolished it in 1816, 
and the House ordered all. the books and papers. re- 
lating to it to be destroyed, so odious had the tax 
become. Bat in England in 1842 expenditures could 
not be reduced. The limit of taxation on articles of 
consumption—indirect taxation —had been reached, 
and Peel had no other resources. That is surely not 
now the condition of the United States. The experi 
ence of England has shown the income tax to be an 
all-absorbing tax, promotive of extravagance by of 
tice-holders, and one that the government of the day 
is reluctant to surrender even under popular pressure. 

When by reason of the commercial inactivity, ag 
ricultural depression, conflicts in the labor market, 
and financial stagnation, which have prevailed during 
nearly three-quarters of its present fiscal year, the 
receipts of the British Exchequer are some seven mil] 
ions Of dollars less than during the same period of 
last year, the Chancellor finds an increase in the in 
come tax of a penny or two on the pound a most con- 
venient resource instead of reducing expenditures ; 
and especially when, as now, the decrease is in cus 
toms, excises, and stamps, indicating that the con- 
suming power of the people of the United Kingdom 
has met a serious check, while at the same time the 
sums received from the unlucky class that pays an 
income tax have been steadily increased, as well as 
receipts from the post-office and telegraph services. 

Of the income tax Disraeli said, in 1873: ‘ Instead 
of being an instrument for reforming our tariff, it 
had commenced to be an instrument to destroy it, and’ 
under the influence of the income tax other sources of 
revenue were constantly disappearing.” 

The tax was used by our Congress as a war tax 
from 1861 to 1871. In that last-named year the Com 
missioner of the Internal Revenue said. officially to 
Congress : 

“The tax was one of the most obnoxious to the 
people, being inquisitorial in its nature, and dragging 
into public view an exposition of the most private . 
pecuniary affairs. Such an unwilling exposition cau 
only be compulsorily effected through the mainten- 
ance of the most expensive machinery, and both the 
nature of the tax and tle means necessarily employed 
for its enforcement appear to be regarded with more 
disfavor from year to year by the better class of cit- 
izens.”” 

An objection to Federal taxes on inheritance, rent, 
salaries, net profits, and pure income is that, in the 
opinion of wellnigh all our economists, they are what 
our Federal Constitution has described as ‘direct 
taxes,” and must, as probably five-sixths of the Dem- 
ocratic lawyers think, be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to their respective numbers. 
When a “‘direct tax” is to be imposed, the whole sum 
required by Congress must be declared in the law, 
then distributed among the States, each one assuming 
its share if it pleases so to do, and raising the quota 
in its own way. It is true that the Supreme Court 
has, in a series of cases, decided that only a,capitation 
tax and tax on land are ‘‘direct taxes” within the 
meaning of the Constitution, and that all else in the 
way of Federal taxing is either a duty, an impost, or 
an excise, which cannot be apportioned, but must be 
uniform. <A future Supreme Court may reverse those 
decisions, and adjudge a tax on income derived from 
the rent of land, or from interest on a bond and 
mortgage, or from net profits, a ‘‘direct tax” which 
must be apportioned; but the danger now is that if 
Congress shall apportion an income tax among the 
States, the present Court will declare the tax illegal. 
Nevertheless, if a large part of the lawyers of the 
land think an unapportioned income tax unconsti- 
tutional, it should not be levied. The question in- 
volved is not an economic question, but purely a 
legal one, inasmuch as it is this: 

Precisely which taxes were intended by the phrase 
‘* direct taxes’ as used in the Constitution? 

Inquiry must obviously be confined to the mean- 
ing of the phrase in the colonies at or near the time 
when the Constitution was framed, or, if that fails, 
then to the meaning of the term in the statutes of 
that country from which our jurisprudence was 
chiefly derived. Each source of information is in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory. Neither Elliot’s re- 
port of the debates in the convention which framed 
the Constitution, nor the papers of the Federalist, 
nor the reported discussions in the several States on 


-the adoption of the work of the convention, define 


or describe ‘‘ direct taxes,” although the last-named 











discussions do make clear the reason and cause of the 
keen State jealousy of the new Federal government 
in the affairs of taxation. Each State had all taxing 
powers, internal and external, direct and indirect, in- 
cluding exports and imports. Each State realized 
that it must surrender the power to tax exports and 
imports, and also give to the new government a con- 
current power to levy internal taxes; but the States 
insisted on one condition, which was that all © direct 
taxes shall be distributed among the States accord 
ing to their respective numbers. The motive is 
apparent enough. Tt was to prevent combinations 
among any of the States to injure the others. 

Gouverneur Morris, after having proposed in the 
convention that a// taxation be in proportion to rep- 
resentation in Congress, modified the proposition, on 
the suggestion of Ellsworth that representation might 
be manipulated in order to escape taxes, and of Wil- 
son that the restraint be limited to ‘* direct taxes.” 
Rufus King asked, when the topic was under debate, 
for the precise meaning of “direct taxes,” and no one 
answered, 

Light on the meaning of “direct taxes.” obtained 
by examination of the then taxing system of the sev- 
eral colonies or States, is a will-o'-the-wisp, because 
the prevailing system was based on the fact that tax- 
able property then consisted chiefly of land, houses, 
cattle, and implements of agriculture. The only ex- 
ception was in Duteh New Amsterdam before 1664, 
when ‘taxes were chiefly indirect, because New Am- 
sterdam was a trading community. The general syvs- 
tem at the close of the last century was by Secretary 
of the Treasury Wolcott, in his report to Congress 
on December 14, 1796, fairly described as then the 
New York system. He said: ** No objects of taxa- 
tion are defined in the laws, nor any principles of 
valuation prescribed. The amount of a tax upon 
the State being declared, the Legislature determines 
the quotas to be paid by the counties, the supervisors 
of counties determine the quotas of towns, which last 
are apportioned to individuals by assessors: 110 pro- 
vision has been made. for requiring a disclosure of 
the property owned by individuals. Of course all 
assessments by the Legislature. by supervisors, and 
assessors, are determined by a discretionary estimate 
of the collective and relative wealth of corporations 
and individuals.” Therein is seen the element of ap- 
portionment among localities. 

Alexander Hamilton was asked by Secretary Wol- 
cott for a brief on ‘direct taxes.” It is dated Feb- 
ruary 25,1795. He said there was no antecedent 
rule or opinion or principle by which to’ classify 
* direct taxes.” The classification must therefore be, 
he said, by ‘a species of arbitration.” and he classi- 
fied the ‘direct taxes” of the Constitution thus: 

‘1. Capitation, or poll taxes. 

2. Taxes on lands and buildings. 

‘*3. General assessments, whether on the whole 
property of individuals, or on their whole real or 
personal estate.” 

The third and last item is in effeet the ‘ general 
property tax.” As Pitt’s income tax was not imposed 
till three years afterward, Hamilton could not have 
had it in mind. 

The test of consumption or expense—eatching the 
citizen when he is expending—applied by the Supreme 
Court in the * Carriage ” case, would probably be un- 
workable to-day by Congress. 

No more satisfactory is the modern test suggested 
by John Stuart Mill, and now adopted so generally 
by economists, namely, that ‘indirect taxes” are 
those demanded from one person in the expectation 
and intention that he shall indemnify himself at the 
expense of another, and that all other taxes are ** di- 
rect." The difficulty a lawyer has with that test 
grows out of the possible position of the tax-payer, 
and of possible private bargains relating to payment 
of the tax. Even when a tax is so indirect as is a 
customs tax, the same person may be the first and 
the final payer of it. No ‘‘ direct tax can be levied 
which may not affect personally others than the pay- 
er. Congress is not likely to consent to make a tax 
valid or invalid according to its actual incidence in 
a particular case ascertained after the enactment. 
There must be a more tangible dividing line than 
that between direct and indirect taxes. 

No accurate and ascertainable classification existed 
in England between direct and indirect taxes at the 
end of the last century, and the absence there and 
here, then and now, is due, no doubt, to the wisdom 
of those who felt the difficulty of explicitly distin- 
guishing direct from indirect taxation, and preserib- 
ing a rule for the future. 

A good illustration of conflicting views is to be 
seen in the divergence between English and Ameri- 
can courts in respect to an income tax. In the case 
of Springer (102 United States, 586) the Supreme 
Court adjudged a tax on income from profits in trade, 
rent, farming, dividends on stock, interest on govern- 
ment bonds, or salaries not to be a ‘‘ direct tax’; but 
in the Bank of Toronto case (12 English Law Reports, 
Appeal Cases 575) their Lordships said that the Eng- 
lish income tax is ‘‘a direct tax of the most obvious 
kind,” and that a tax on a Canadian bank varying in 
amount with the paid-up capital is a ‘* direct tax.” 
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There is the other consideration bearing upon a 
relmmposition now, in time of profound peace, of an 
income tax, which is the expenditures by the several 
States, Territories. and minor divisions not included 
in taxation by the government at Washington. 

The Federal government has supreme and exclu 
sive power over taxes on imports, and can take all 
that revenue unto itself. No State can tax the instru- 
mentalities of the Federal government, or its bonds 
or its debts held in that State, or commerce between 
the States. Should not the proceeds of all customs 
taxes levied ** for revenue only” and on a fiscal basis 
be now ample for the Federal government. supple- 
mented by excise taxes for pensions so long as they 
shall exist as a relic of civil war? 

It may be that Congress can overcome and remove 
in a new income tax the difficulties displayed in the 
execution of the last one, some startling inequalities 
of which were reported at the time to be these: 

In the fiscal year 1869 the total amount of income 
tax paid in the United States was 34.229.893 32. and 
of that sum seven States— Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Hlinois, and Cali- 
fornia -- paid $25,895,597 87. or a little more than 
three-fourths. But those States embraced only forty 
per cent. of the population of the Union, and by the 
census of 1860 the value of all the real and personal 
property in those seven States was only $6,816.629.409, 
or a little more than forty per cent. of the aggregate 
wealth of the Union. : 

The income tax must lave been assessed accord- 
ing to the conscience of the tax-payer! 

The Congressional districts were, in 1869. 233 in 
number, and arranged so as to be as nearly as pos- 


sible equal in population; yet out of the whole 233 


there were six that paid &8.281.431 45, or very nearly 
one-fourth of the whole tax. Seventeen of them, se 
lected from the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and California, paid $17,066, - 
277 01, or, as nearly as possible. one-half of the tax. 
Mr. Astor paid more than the whole State of Ver- 
mont; and Mr. A. T. Stewart paid more than the ag- 
gregate amount paid by Florida, Arizona, Colorado, 
Dakota, Washington, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana. 

It is possible that a conspiracy of States. by fixing 
an exemption from an income tax up-to a sum so 
large as to generally preclude the tax in those con- 
spiring States, and then by imposing a forty-per-cent. 
tax on all incomes above that sum, could do great 
injustice. In case of such a conspiracy, a command 
in the Constitution that when the Federal govern- 
ment seeks revenue by a tax on income it must first 
declare the sum in the law, and then distribute the 
sum among the States according to their numbers, 
would be of inestimable service. 

It may not-be true—it probably is not true—-that 
a system of taxes which was the best to be had a 
hundred, or even twenty, years ago is the best to be 
had today. The taxation contrivances which the 
physiocrats of France advocated in the last cen- 
tury, or Adam Smith. or Alexander Hamilton, or 
Albert Gallatin vindicated, 
each in his day, may not be the most equitable, 
efficient. and expedient for the United States in 
1894. There las been evolution going on in meth- 
ods of taxation, and evolution spells improvement. 
A century ago the almost universal conviction in 
our country was that the true measure of one’s 
ability to pay taxes was the aggregate value of his 
realty and personalty situated within the jurisdiction 
of the taxing State. Property, rather than its annual 
product, was the object of taxation. The State re- 
garded property as under obligation to pay taxes, 
rather than the owner, who is protected by the State. 
and who cannot exist without such protection. Hence 
the ** general property tax,” which was well enough 
in early days, when so large a part of all earnings 
came from land, and all one’s wealth was visible. 
That svstem of taxing has in modern times, and 
especially in New York, come to be a tax chiefly on 
realty. After the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and when the new government had taken the 
whole field of taxation of imports, and none could 
tax exports, the several States seem to have been 
driven to rely more and more on the ** general prop- 
erty tax,” which Hamilton classified as a *‘ direct 
tax.” The complexity and multiplicity of questions 
raised by tax-payers, and decided by the Federal judi- 
cial tribunals, respecting the situs of such personalty 
as a debt owed by one in a foreign State to a resident 
of a taxing State; as certificates of shares in a foreign 
corporation, or bonds issued by it; as bonds of a for- 
eign State or city; as money in a foreign place; and 
respecting the situs of all personal property intan- 
gible by the taxing State, and not protected by it- 
have interfered, and particularly in New York. with 
the execution of a ** general property tax.” 

In the beginning the new government, having 
Hamilton at the head of the Treasury, relied solely 
for its revenues on taxes levied at the ports, or at the 
frontier, upon arriving merchandise. It taxed the 
arriving thing while in its custody, just as each of 
the thirteen States taxed a thing within its jurisdic- 
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tion. The origin of the thing was immaterial. Not 
till 1791 did Congress impose an excise or an internal 
revenue tax, and then only on spirits. so doubtful 
was it whether or not the voters would endure any 
other form of Federal excise. Even that tax bred 
“The Whiskey Insurrection.” Three years after 
wards excises were extended to a tax on a license to 
sell spirits, to sell goods at auction, and to the manu- 
facture of snuff (abolished in 1800) and the refining 
of sugar. Three years later there was a stamp tax 
on certain legal documents. Those internal taxes 
were on articles of cousumption, and they all were 
swept away when Jefferson came to power in.1801. 

It was not. till after a period of ten years, and in 
face of probable war with France, that thought or 
effort was given to “‘ direct taxes.” Soon thereafter 
an ad valorem “direct tax” of two millions was ap- 
portioned among the States, and assessed on lands. 
dwelling-houses, and slaves as property (not a capita 
tion tax), according to valuations. 

After the war of 1812 had been ended, the laws 
imposing excises and “ direct taxes”. were all again 
swept away. Little sums from those sources trickled 
into the Treasury as far down as 1848 -but only 8375 
came in that year. After that there was not a dol- 
lar of any other Federal taxes than custom house 
taxes down to 1862, when the war of secession befell. 
It was war, and only war, that carried the Federal 
government outside of custom-louse taxes. Can a 
sound and safe inference for 1894 be drawn from 
that? , 

The last word has vet to be spoken on a variety 
of questions concerning taxation, its incidence, and 
effect. Will every sort of tax, if long enough levied 
with certainty and persistency, so diffuse itself as 
finally to press equally on all persons and_ prop- 
erty? There are those who answer ‘* Yes.” Under 
the actual condition of farmers in the United States, 
will not a tax on agricultural land remain exclusively 
on the land owner, and especially if he must sell his 
surplus crop in Europe? Is not the attempted dis- 
tinction between direct and indirect taxes ‘‘la dé 
raison fiscale’?; On whom does the tax on New 
York city realty—as, for exainple, the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel-—really and finally fall? Do not they pay it 
who there sleep and eat? In ordinary times can a 
special tax on loanable capital be shifted from the 
lender to the borrower? Where is the final ineci- 
dence of a tax on profits, gross and net, as between 
producer and consumer? Will not a tax on wages, 
in our prosperous country, and so long as labor organ- 
izations are powerful, be shifted on to profits of the 
employing producer? Cana tax on rent, on salaries, 
and net profits ever be shifted? 

The inheritance tax is the newest and most fasli- 
ionable tax in the modern evolution of taxation in 
the United States. Beginning in Pennsylvania ‘in 
1826, it is now found in thirteen States. Whether it 
be looked on as a fiscal tax, or as a change in the 
laws of inheritance and bequest, or as a startling 
enlargement of the doctrine of escheat and of social- 
istic tendencies, it is quite the “fad” of the day. It 
is a property tax. and a very “direct tax.” It will 
not repercuss. It cannot be shifted upen any one else 
or anything else. The tax, even although payable out 
of capital, promises to be general among the several 
States, to which, in time of peace, its management, 
its perfectment, its benefits and burdens, should be 
left, till the experiment has been satisfactorily tried. 

It requires a high order of civie virtue in a tax- 
payer to cause or enable him to voluntarily and 
truly disclose to the tax-gatherer every item of his 
taxable possessions and his income during the year. 
Hence the merit of *‘death taxes,” levied on what 
must pass through probate or surrogate’s courts into 
the hands of the heir or devisee. Even in the case 
of customs taxes, the tax-payer easily persuades him- 
self or herself that the State must look about for 
itself, and the tax-payer has no obligation of dis- 
closure of all the facts in his knowledge. 

A present distribution of objects of taxation be- 
tween the Federal government and the several States 
can be formulated in this wise: 

To the former, all articles produced in foreign coun- 
tries or arriving therefrom, the tax to be levied when 
they arrive; also-excises on spirits, beer, and tobaéco 
produced in the United States, sufficient to obtain 
revenue wherewith to pay pensions. 

To the latter, all direct taxes on individuals on 
account of wages. salaries, business, income, or pos- 
sessions: also all taxes on property (other than the 
duties and excises conmitted to the Federal govern- 
ment as aforesaid) or its product. 

There are a good many of us whio believe that our 
true and only path of sure prosperity as a country is 
in making the individual States rich and powerful, 
and may not such a plan of distribution of taxation 
tend te enforce economy at Washington, and at tlie 
same time enable each State to provide for its poor 
and needy, educate its ignorant, lift up the fallen, es- 
tablish justice, improve roads; docks,and streets, facili- 
tate the rapid and cheap exchange of products, pro- 
tect credit, supply currency that is not a legal tender. 
and promote the comfort, beauty. and general wel- 
fare of its cities? 
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THE LAST SONG OF THE ROBIN. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


¥ USAN, I can see that old farm now in my mind’s 
eye—the country road, the guidepost on which 
was printed ‘20 Miles to Boston.’ I can see the 
painted tavern, and the dark pond where the 
mysterious travellers were killed. I can fancy 
hubbly oak-trees; the way-side orchard; the corner under the 
trees where the white avens bloomed; the balm bed, the red- 
pepper patch, the lilac- bushes, and the bouncing-bet. I 
can hear conquiddles, as we called the bobolinks, as they 
used to fly and sing in the windward meadows; red-winged 
blackbirds in the woodland pastures; martin birds under 
the eaves ; and the first song of the robin as he came out of 
the woods, like the dove from Noah's Ark, to see if the 
dry land had appeared. And, Susan, I can hear the last 
song of the robin.” oa ; 

The old man’s eye looked over the great prairie, which 
spread out before him like a sea. 

‘It didn’t look like that, Susan, where the sun rises and 
sets in the same corn field, and the rain-plover cries, and all 
is so wide, wide, wide. 

“Susan, I’ve been thinking. I never told you much about 
my twin sister, who lives on the old farm now on the North 
River, in Massachusetts. She's seventy-five years old, come 
yesterday. I've had a letter from her. She’s in trouble, 
Susan. , I feel that I ought to go to her, old as lam. I do, 
Susan.” 

*: You are too old, grandpa.” 

‘« The old place is about to be sold at auction. She says so 
in the letter, written in the same hand that we used to write 
together when we sat side by side on the wooden bench at 
school. She says that the poorhouse will soon be her home, 
but that there is One coming round soon who will settle all 
things. She means,Susan— Well, you know who it isthat 
soon comes round and settles all things when a person 
passes the shadow of seventy years. Iam able to go, Susan, 
and I must go. Somehow I can feel invisible hands pushing 
me like, as of the old folk, and I have dreamed twice of the 
last song of the robin. 

*‘ What was that? Well, well, the robins used to sing 
their last songs in the Indian-summer weather, before they 
went.to their covers in the deep woods for the long winter. 
It was peculiarsome like. It was when the apples and 
leaves were falling, leaving bare the nests in the trees; after 
the wild-geese had flown over, and the partridges had be- 
gun to fly. I’ve heard’em many a time. I would like to 
hear them once more, as I used to hear them among the red 
trees by the old cranberry meadows. You may think me 

ueer, Susan, and haun like; but I long to see that old 
slanting roof just once more, and my twin sister, who was 
rocked in the same cradle with me, and is now in sorrow, 
and ‘to hear that last song of the robin. It seems as though 
at times I could hear that now.” : 

He listened. There was a murmur of the wind in the 
cotton wood-trees. 

‘*It is comin’ Thanksgiving, Susan. It makes me think 
of the folks and times that are gone; of the succotash, pan- 
dowdy, and puddings, and os cag pies. There never was 
no such days anywhere like those, and my hungry heart 
aches to spend one more Thanksgiving with my sister Susan. 
The last one I spent there was sort of queer. The old min- 
ister he ate of all the dishes in the kitchen before the table 
was set, and then there were so many of them that it made 
him heavy like, and he fell — saying grace, and we sat 
there feeling awkward like, and the victuals all got cold. 
Oh, how I would like to talk over those old times with 
Susan, my old sister Susan! 

** And, Susan, my little granddaughter, I hid some letters 
behind a board in the haunted garret under the candle-poles, 
and there’s goirg to be a vendue, and I want to see them 
once again. That was more than fifty years ago. 

‘‘Haunted garret? Such a place seems queer to you, does 
it, Susan? We have no haunted garrets here out West. All 
the old houses and farms in the Cape towns had their ghost 
stories, and a family couldn’t have amounted to much who 
hadn’t been followed by a ghost sometime.” 

It was near sunset. Like a high arch of glory rose the 
red light in the western air—liquid rubies and gold. Against 
the sunset stood the black outlines of some Lombardy pop- 
lars and cottonwood-trees, and under the trees were three 

aves. 

The old man’s face turned towards the graves. He sat 
musing for a time in deep thought. The wind rippled 
through the faded leaves, and scattered them about the 
graves. 

** Susan!” 

‘Well, grandpa?” 

‘** Susan!” 

“Yes, I hear. What is it? Grandpa, I was thinking of 
the haunted garret.” 

‘** Your grandmother and I brought those trees here. They 
were twigs then, and she was a bride. I brought her here 
some years after I took my claim. Now her grave is there, 
ahd the graves of two of our own little ones. I shall come 
back again. You and my sister Susan are all that is left me 
now—just old Susan and young Susan. She needs me. He 
will take care of you. If I live a week, I am going to rocky 
old New England once more. I hear voices callie me some- 
times; and then there drifts into the air that last song of the 
robin, peculiarsome like.” ~ 

‘* What were the letters you hid behind the board, grand- 
a?” 

“Tn the haunted garret?” 

‘* Yes.” : 

“‘T may tell you sometime. It is a long story. It was 
in the garret where I once saw the ghost of old Rachel, who 
ground red peppers with a calash over her head. They used 
to hear her wandering about at night in the herb-room, pound- 
ing, pounding, pounding, with a pestle. What times those 
were!” 

**I, too, would like to see the old house, and my great- 
aunt, and eat a Thanksgiving dinner with some of the 
old families. What do you say, grandpa?” 

**You would? Well, you may go too. You'll hear them, 
all those ghost stories and wonder tales, right where they 
happened.” 

1 girl’s face brightened up with pleasure, followed by 
a doubtful shadow, as of ghostly thoughts. She we «till 
thinking of the haunted garret. 





The old man sat dreaming again. He: at last said, 
** Susan!” 

‘* Ves,” 

** Susan!” 

‘Yes, 1 am listening.” 

‘*T have a secret for you.” 

‘Yes? Let me hear.” 

“We will not let the folks know that we are coming. 
We will méet ’em as strangers like. Old Susan will not 


“e Grandpa!” . 

But the old ‘man’s mind was in New England now. He 
was listening in dreams to his sister’s voice, and perhaps the 
last song of the robin. 

“é Grandpa!” 

‘Yes, Susan.” 

‘* Why could we not bring Aer back with us?” 

*« The old well is there, and the walls and the rooms where 
the folks all were married and died. We could not bring 
her back. There are some things that money cannot do. 
We might bring her body back; only that, Susan.” 

“But those things are to be sold?” 

** Yes, but a are there.” 

‘* And we will be there too, on Thanksgiving day.” 

*« Yes; under the old roof on which I used to hear the rain 
fall in the warm summer eves.” 

The old man’s face contracted and turned away. . He was 
iy 
‘*T have not cried before for years, Susan. Sing me that 
old song that your mother used to sing when you was a baby 
They called it- Ben Bolt.’” 

A piano stood in one corner of the room, and over it soon 
floated the words of the haunting song: 


“Oh, don't yon remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice, whoge hair was so brown ?” 


At the words, 
“In the old church-yard by the orchard, Ben Bolt, 


In the valley so sweet and so low,” 
the old man bent over his cane, and great tears again ran 
down his cheeks. 

‘TI used to sing, Susan, and play the violin in the old 
house at home. Father made me promise not to take that 
with me. He said it would hinder me. He meant well.” 

Susan sang: 


“ But of all the boys that were schoolmates then, 
There is left but yon and me.” 


Then there fell a silence, and the western twilight deep- 
ened, and the walls of the sun seemed melting down. 

‘‘Thank you, my girl. That reminds me of the old times 
and the last song of the robin.” 

They sat in silence, save that the west winds rustled 
amid the withering leaves of the old cottonwoods. 


One cool day in September Susan alighted from her horse 
after.a long ride over the prairie. She was met at the door 
by her grandfather. 

*“Pve brought you another letter from the old home,” she 
said. ‘‘It is in aunt’s hand, and I think that she is in very 
great trouble. See! it is blotted.” 

The old man put on his spectacles, and held the letter 
close to his eyes. ‘‘ Yes, she is in trouble, you may depend. 
I knew how it would be. Her hand shook when she wrote 
that. Let me open it.” 

He sat down on the rude piazza and read the letter, 
rocking at times nervously. 

** Yes, she is in deep trouble, sure enough, Susan. We 


must go. I haven’t done just right, Susan, by your aunt; - 


I haven’t, now. When I was young, I used to climb trees, 
and so hide from her and leave her, and she used to cry. I 
can see her now. I do feel as though I had been climbing 
a tree all of my life and hiding and leaving her. It didn’t 
add to the stature of Zaccheus to climb a tree, but it did add 
to his reputation. So it is with me, Susan. I’ve gained 
some tien 6 by immigrating here to the prairies, but I am 
Zaccheus still, and I hear a voice calling me to come down. 
That’s the way we used to talk in the old New England 


times, in figures like, when I thought the tree-tops reached. 


clear up to the sky.” 

‘* What does aunt write, grandpa?’ 

‘The old place is going to be sold by vendue, and the 
debts will take all—all.” 

“* What is a vendue?” 

‘Oh, it’s like this. When property people lose almost 
all they have, and can’t pay their mortgages, then comes 
the sheriff, and after him a man whom we call an auc- 
tioneer, and the auctioneer cries ‘Going, going, gone,’ and 


ao he gets through there’s not so much as a birch broom 
eft.” 


The old map rocked uneasily. 
_ ‘‘Its my fault, Susan. I want to tell you, though I do 
it to my shame, what a woman your old aunt is. She 
always put a person’s feelings above money. You see, it 
was this way: I had a fever to go West, and to marry, and 
Susan she wanted to marry a young farmer who owned an 
old Cape farm. But one of us had to stay with the folks. 
She was tender-hearted, Susan was, and she used to love me 
more than her own life—she always loved others more than 
herself—and one day, under the apple-trees, she said to me, 
‘Martin,’ said she, ‘you may go West, and I'll live with 
father and mother.’ When I came to be propounded for 
the Church, my conscience troubled me so that I made a 
covenant with myself that I would always be true to my 
twin sister Susan. And I nailed that covenant behind a 
board in the garret. And now I am going back to find it 
and to keep it. Just hear this letter. She says: : 
_ ‘**Mother’s long sickness caused the mortgage, and the 
interest on it grew. Now they are going to sell the old 
ag at vendue, and I'll have to go to the poorhouse, or else 


ive on the church, which is A fot 
turkeys will be sold !” a ne 


“Did you hear that, Susan? I remember how we used to 
go together hunting turkeys’ nests when we were young. 
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turkeys this P se 
saw the sea, did roa 7° : 

“No; nor old houses with ghost-rooms. It-all seems like 
a Pg “ 
‘‘Nor rocks, nor walls, nor great apple orchards, nor 
bie gins Thoukegivi real d 

** No, nor a D ving—a true one; grandpa.” 

“Well, child, you shall see a real. old | ies England 
Thanksgiving this year, and I think it will be one well 
worth seeing. We'll roast those turkeys ourselves. They're 
saying ‘quit; quit’ to the mortgage now. I’m going to 
keep my covenant. It makes me happy to think of it. 
But, as I said, we will not let them know that we are com- 
ing. And, Susan, Susan, you maybe will hear that last 
song of the robin.” : 

The old man paced the piazza, and hummed, in a broken 
voice: 

“How dear to my heart are the scenes of my ohildhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view ; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew!” 


‘T used to know the man that made that song,” he said. 
‘He was a son of a Revolutionary soldier who lived at Scit- 
uate. He went to live in New York. Strange that people 
will go to live so far — I used to hear the boys sing it 
— the war,” he added, absently, ‘‘ when they would 
get Thanksgiving boxes from home. Seems as though | 
could hear it now in the air: there are some songs that haunt 
one’s heart Susan: it seems as though I could hear it far 
away. Listen!” . f 

He listened. The prairie air was still. He heard the 
aong, but Susan, she did not hear. The wind rippled through 
the dry leaves of the cottonwoods over the three graves. 


There are probably no roads in our country that are.so, 


legend -haunted as those between Plymouth. 
The making of those roads by the Massachusetts and Ply- 
mouth Bay colonies was the first map of the nation. The men 
who built them, and guarded them heavy stone walls, 
were the descendants of some of the families of Eng- 
land, whose soul-training had led them to principle 
above wealth, pleasure, or fame. On le rural 
farms they lived, attended the church and the folkmote, as 
the town meeting may be called, and they made the latter 
the pattern of all future republics. 

Their farms, with the gray stone walls, cool wells, and 
great elms, retaining their names, still remain.. The purple 
swallows come to them as of old in the spring-time, and 
the ospreys, or fishing-hawks, drift over at noon, wheeling 
in the sun. The plo and quail may still be found in 
the woodlands ahd woodland pastures, and a few wood- 
peckers may still be beard tapping the trees. 

The by ways iu their seclusion are even more poetic than 
the main highways. The wild pe and clematis there 
cover the sinking walls. The ancient graveyards are there, 
and their slate stones, with their curious death’s-heads aud 
virtuous poetry, still may be seen zigzagging as it were 
among the bright sumacs. The slanting roofs are covered 
with moss, and the great barn doors open to the sea. 

It was down this way that the-old man Martin Marlowe 
and his granddaughter rode in one of the last stage-coaches 
that ever passed down the winding roads by the sea—past 
the homes of the two Presidents Adams, the church of 
the eloquent Henry Ware, past the old Scituate farm, where 
Woodworth lived, who wrote ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,” to 
a once famous but now forgotten neighborhood, on tle 
North River, where a thousand ships had been built, and 
among them the one which first entered the Columbia River 
of Oregon, and that gave the river its name. The old Wins- 
low place was near, as were the nm farms on the Marsh- 
field meadows, where Daniel We came to live, and the 
Winslow reservation, where live the last of the Wampanoags. 

The old man seemed dwelling in the past as the stage 
rattled along. 

. There are not many of them left now,” he said to Su- 
san.° ‘‘ How I shall miss seeing my old friends! All that a 
man can have in this world is his friends, and when they 0 
his world is gone.” 

He looked out on the great elms, which were flaming wit) 
color, and dropping their leaves in golden showers. Thc 
weather was warm, and the air had a swampy smell. 

The old man began to tell the legends of the old hous:s 


and places as they Be 
“Susan, there’s where old White used to live in 
the Indian days. His house stood in the meadow; theres 
the chimney there yet—see?—down by the alder-bushes. 
He preschia nigh on to seventy year, and he lived to h« 
ninety. He preached to the Indians in Eliot’s time, wl" 
old Waban was living. One day a good Indian came ‘” 
him, as I’ve hearn the old folks tell, and said to him, * Ma'- 
thew—Mark—Luke—John—Jonah.’ And the tall parse” 
talked to him about his soul and redemption and heave! 
and then gave him a mug of cider to him in his 
inquiries. It did. He came again, and the minister w:“ 
busy writing one of his long sermons that turned the hour 
lass twice. ‘Matthew—Mark—Luke—John—Jonah,’ su 
the Indian. But the parson’s mind was in the skies now. 
So the poor Indian re over the Scripture names 2:1" 
But the parson’s mind was absent, thinking. Parson W)!\\ 
was great on thinking. Then the Indian pounded with his 





- walkin stick, making # great noise after each name, and 
_ fter * ‘ brought the old down 
espera y Scob’s ladder. ‘What do you mean, he shouted 





tbout whose doors woollens for winter wear, and on 
the eosin: Sa ae were barrels of apples, onions, 
ind potatoes. : 


neighborhood where the * boys” have penny Ae pene te tet 
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hung with silk curtains under the sounding-board. Parson 
White he went up the 
old folks used to say that never 
that. He seemed to be 


stopped. There 

still you might have heard t cnippeting of the wrens in 

the old trees. He said then: ‘The srael, 
thereof." Then he was silent again, and 


and the chariots he 
then he seemed tal to himself, and said, in a low voice: 


*My willing soul wonld stay © 


He did not move . Never. He lay there on the pul- 
pit, his face pacha = fs long black robe, 
and resting on the Bible. went up to him 
softly. He was dead.” 

The old man dropped his head ip silence for atime. The 
coach rolled on its dusty way over the red and russet leaves 
that were falling in the sun. 

Little Susan was dreaming too—of old Susan and haunt- 
ed rooms and the fairylike day of Thanksgiving. 

‘ Susan—Susaa—we are near the old farm,” said the old 
man, starting. ‘‘ There’s the gable just over the savin-trees 


—there, with the woodbine on it, where the martin-boxes - 


used to be. Many’s the time I’ve looked: out of that win- 
dow. I was young then, Susan; we do not live twice in 
this world.” 

A strange sound fell on the Western girl's ears. 

“Going! going! Hew much am I offered for the old 
family cradle? Fifty cents? Fifty cents am I offered for 
the old family cradle? Fifty cents for this old oak cradle? 
One generation has slept in it, and it is good for another. 
Fifty cents am I offered?” 

The old man listened a moment, then thrust his head out 
of the coach door and said to the driver: ‘‘Hurry up! I 
want to bid on that cradle.” , 

The driver cracked his beri The coach rolled by a thin 
grove of trees that y hid the yard from the way, and a 


heard to be imitated. 

In the doorway, close by a great stone ep, sat an old 
woman in a white cap and calico dress, and a handkerchief 
crossed over her breast. She was watching the sale. Her 
face was beautiful in its serenity, hope, and trust. Faith 
was written in it. She seemed to have a soul that had a 
life above all changes. 

‘Ts that aunt?” said Susan. 

“My girl,I do not know. It looks like her. Does she 
look like me?” 

The stage stopped. The driver called to the auctioneer: 
“Hold on! Here’s‘a man that wants to bid on that cradle.” 

The auctioneer ceased his or , and all eyes were 
turned on the old man and the gir alighting from the stage. 
No one knew them. 

‘‘Now we are all ready,” began the auctioneer again. 
‘‘The old oak cradle. How much am I offered for the old 
oak cradle? Fifty cents am I offered for the oak cradle? 
Some good people have been rocked in this old oak cradle, 
and it is good enough yet. Fifty cents. Seventy-five? Yes, 
the old gentleman who has just arrived bids seventy-five. 
Eighty—do I hear it? Eighty now for the old oak cradle? 
There were many prayers made over that old oak cradle. 
S-e-v-e-n-t-ee-five! ty—do I hear it? Are you all done? 
S-e-v-e-n-t-ee-five! ing, going, going! Once, do I hear 
the eighty? Twice, do I hear eighty? Three times— 
third and last call—do I hear the eighty? Gone—to— What 
Is your name, stranger?” ~ : 

“Cash,” said the old man, with a quivering lip, as he 
passed through the crowd, followed by the wondering girl. 

‘Sold to Cash,” said the auctioneer. ‘‘What have we 
here? The little oak chair for the child at the table. Are 
_ al * bid = op ogy ah pai for the child at 

e table? It is as old as t as good as new. 
Look at it—the little oak chair for the child at the table— 
how much am I offered? Here is another—two of them. 
How much am I offered for them both?’ 

The old man Marlowe and Susan on n-podtercngg rng 
Stone step, close to the feet of the serene old woman. - 
lowe looks into her face. 

Her lip quivered. d 

‘You bought that cradle,” said she. ‘Were you ever 
here before?’ f 

‘Yes, many years ago. I used to know your father.” 

. — o— pln a day too?” z 

es; they were people.” 

“They are Retard ocd there, under the savin-bushes,” 
“id the old woman, ‘I was rocked in 
‘nd my twin brother, who went out West. 
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T) ] all that’s left. 
ve auctioneer spoke true—he did; there's been many a 
layer made over that cradle, and now it is gone out of the 
‘mily. Ive that it not be so. It will all be 
"ight by-and-by. The Lord is 3, but He’s sure. 1 al- 


most lose my faith sometimes, and 
my tears now. Why did you come here, stranger?” 
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came (o visit her, and I want to buy 
natural.” 


* Fifty cents,” says old Marlowe, looking at the two chairs 
as the auctioneer held one up in either hand. 

‘* Fifty cents for two family chairs for children at the 
table. —good eres Paro Going, going, goin, 
at fifty cents. Is that all? Fifty cents? Dol heat sixty? 
Sixty—do I hear it? Going, going; once—do I hear it? 
Twice—do I hear it? Three times—do I hear it? Are you 
all mad fi Fifty cents. Sold to— What shall I call you, 

ff ” said the old man. 

“Cash again,” said the auctioneer. 

The old woman touches Marlowe on the shoulder: ‘“‘ Have 
you Mag children?” ou 

“No, m d woman. my grandchild here.” 

Ho What ts Tr name?” sie 

‘< Susan.” 


the Indian-summer days. 

** Stranger, you came home to s: peaoheaiving. ri 
have my next Thanksgiving in a world than this, I 
did to see my twin brother once more, but that can 
never be. The sun that goes down will find me a burden 
to the world. There’s the old clock—they’re going to sell 
that too. It struck on the day that I was born. and at all 
the weddings and funerals and Thanksgiving days. Are 
you going to buy that too? I wish oowoukl. I have a 
good Tel ng for you—somehow I’m drawn towards you. I 

eel as though you felt for me. I’ve wound that clock 
myself nigh on to sixty sont 

“The old eight-day clock comes next. Many a day that 
clock has seen, and it is good yet. How much am I offered 
for the old family clock? Start it, some one. I'll give five 
dollars for it myself.” : 

“Six,” said the old man on the door-step. 

“‘ Are you going to buy that too?’ sid old Susan. ‘‘I’m 
proves glad to hear ye bid op that. _How many times I’ve 

eard it strike one at the family funerals, and then seen 
the minister rise beside the coffin and say, ‘ Man that is born 
of a woman is of few daysand full of trouble.’ I used to hear 
it strike one at night, when I watched with my twin bro- 
ther Martin, who went West, in the weeks and weeks when 
he laid between life and death with the typhus fever. I 
wish that he could be here to-day. ° 

‘“‘Stranger, do you know of what I’ve been thinkin’? 
Of course you don’t. I’ve just been wishing like, dream- 
ing like, that brother Martin would come here, as you have 
come, and would bid off the old farm, and that I might die 
here at last in peace—where they all died. I’ve been 
dreamin’ just that dream. Jt comes to me. Oh, what a 
Thanksgiving this old heart would have, could such a 
dream as that come true!” 

‘Six dollars I am offered. Six, six, six. Going, going, 
going. DoI hear seven?” 

“Seven,” bid a neighbor. 

“‘Seven—do I hear ten? Seven dollars am I offered. Yes, 
once eight, and nine. Do I hear ten? Ten, ten, ten—do I 
hear it?” 

**Ten,” said the old man on the step. 

‘*Ten I am offered. I hear the twelve? Ten, ten, 
ten. Going, going, going, at ten dollars. Once—do I hear 
it? Tw © I hear it? Third and last call. Going at 
ten dollars, to—” 

‘**Cash,” said the old man. 

‘* Stranger,” said the auctioneer, ‘‘ what shall we do with 
these things that you have bought?” 

The oort gathered densely about the door-step to hear 
the reply. 

‘*You may leave them right where they are. I have a 
good use for them.” 

The parlor looking-glass was next offered. The old man 
on the step bought that also. Then the old empty parrot- 
cage, and he bought that. : za 

** Dm glad that you have bought the lookin’-glass,” said 
old Susan. ‘ What if all the faces that have looked into it 
come Sepett again! What if I could see there my father 
and r ycun in—and Martin! What does make 
me think so much of Martin of late? Seems as though 
sometimes le was hoverin’ around me. There, they are 

cing to sell the Concord musket and the dinner-horn! 
flow many times I’ve blown that old born just at twelve 
o'clock to call the folks to dinner! Martin learned me how 
to blow it when he was a boy. We used to blow a sea-shell 
at first. ” 

The sale continued without any regard to the order of the 
value of the articles—the parlor furniture, old school-books 


manacs, and pewter mugs. The old man on 
the step bought them all. 
Mysterious looks began to from one to another of the 


prog! folks. Why was quiet old man buying all 
those things? What was he ge beer them? Would 
he buy the house and farm he any interest in the 
poor old woman, who was watching him now with straining 
nerves and intense interest? 

After the sale of the furniture the auctioneer said: 
‘* We will next offer the house and farm. The old woman 


*t crowd hoes me, — I’m an honest 
woken tagh of’ the clear bright air. The 
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overhead hung scythes and corn-knives. There was a buzz- 
mye talking in a suppressed.tone, and great in- 


ee 
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The old woman now tried to find out the secret of the 
stranger’s interest in these thin - 

‘‘ You and I must be about the same age,” she said. 

“* Yes,” said the old man; “‘ the same suns have lighted 
us both. They used te tell a ghost story about the cham- 
bers here. My girl has often asked me about them. Did 
you ever see yp eer strange upstairs?” . 

“* No, but I found, just before the auction, some papers 
hidden bebind a board. They read mighty curious, and 
were signed with what the writing said was }lood.” 

“You don’t say?” said the old man, starting. ‘‘ What 
were they?” 

“It was a covenant that some one had made with the 
Lord. I think that it was Martin’s. Seemed as though his 
father asked him to make it. It promised many things. 
There was one thing in it that made me write to him. Who- 
ever made it promised to be faithful to me. The signature 
was faded. It was made on the day that the writer was 
propounded for church.” 

in Marlowe's face fell. Had he been true to that 
covenant that he remembered so vividly? 

‘Say, stranger,” said old Susan, ‘‘I hope you will ex- 
cuse me, but what may your name be?” 

“Never mind my family history now. I will tell you 
later more abcut — What was the story about the 
haunted chamber? Tell it to my girl here.” 

‘About Rachel, who raised red peppers, and used to 
appear with a calash over her head?” y 

“Yes. That ghost was the terror of all the children and 
hired people. 1 was an old maiden lady. She used 
to have charge of the balm bed, the sage , and the 
pepper bed, and the dried apples and red peppers, and so!d 
them to get money for the church and her clothes. She 

und the red peppers in the garret, and to keep the pepper 
ust from burning out her eyes she used a calash, wh ch 
was a great bonnet with whalebone ribs that stood up from 
the head all around as: though it were hung on the air, and 

over the calash she wore a long green a She put over 
her body a long white night-gown, and when we went up 
to the top of the garret stairs to see her pound she looked 
kind of awful scary, like a picture in the old Pilgrim's 
Progress. When 1 heard that she had come back to haunt 
the old herb-room in the garret, and I pictured in my mind 
how she used to look, it fairly made my flesh creep. Of all 
ghosts I wouldn’t have liked to see old Rachel with her 
calash like a shay’s top, and her pound, pound, pound. 
She.used to punish me when I was a boy by snapping her 
thumb and finger on the top of my head. I remember it 
all as though it were yesterday. I once went up to the 
herb-room to get some—” 

*‘ Not herbs, my good friend,” said Susan. 

‘‘No; some preserves or cake. They used to keep the 
goodies there, and I had been going there pretty often in 
a quiet way, when I felt, just as I was bending over 
the marmalade-jar, a snap on the top of my head, and I 
looked up suddenly, and there was the most awful sight 
that I ever saw—old Rachel herself, in her white night- 
gown, calash, and all. I scooted after the.first glance, and 
rolled over and over down the first flight of stairs, and 
leaped down the second. No barn or chimney swift could 
have gone quicker. I didn’t sleep much for a long time 
after that, and I never dared to tell the story, because I was 
at the marmalade-jar when she appeared. i never told it 
to anybody until after I went away. 

“53 to lay awake until morning, and when I heard 
the wings of the swallows in the chim my heart would 
beat like a trip-hammer, for I thought it was old Rachel 
and her pepper-mill. When the fowls crowed for day I 
would feel safe agein, for no ghost ever could a r after 
the cock crew in morning, so the old folks said. Susan, 
what do you think that ghost was?” 

‘*Oh, my good friend, how can I tell it now? I think— 
oh, I know it was poor old grandmother! She scared Mar- 
tin once in that way to keep him—oh, how can I say it?—to 
keep him from getting at her plum-cake.” 

‘*How do you know?” 

‘* She told me so, and told me never to tell.” 

The two look at each other. 

‘‘That accounts for it. I always thought it was kind o’ 
strange that they should have whalebone calashes in another 
world.” 

‘Stranger, how familiar you seem to be with this old 
place, the. swallows in the dinans, and all! You say you 
used to know our folks. Any relation?” 

‘IT used to work for your father.” 

‘*Did ye?” 

The two looked at each other—after fifty years. 

‘‘ Somehow I almost feel related,” said old Susan. 


The shining hour of noon was now passed. The auction- 
eer rang his bell. 

‘‘ Are you ready for the sale of the farm? Thirty acres 
and the house and buildings. Clear deed. How much am 
I offered? Some one start the farm. Been in the same fam- 
ily one hundred and thirty years. How much am I offered?” 

‘“‘Five hundred dollars,” said a well-to-do-looking farmer 
named Pool. - 

‘Five hundred dollars. Do I hear the six? Five hun- 
dred dollars am I offered. Do I hear the six?. Five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

‘* Six,” bid another. 

‘“* Seven,” another. 


‘Nine hundred dollars I am offered. Do I hear the thou- 
sand? Nine hundred dollars. Nine, nine, nine. Going, 
ing, nine hundred dollars. One thousand—do I hear it? 
Nine hundred dollars. Are you all done? Going, going—” 

‘One dollars.” 

The voice came from the old man on the step. Old Susan 
rocked violently, and appeared greatly agitated. The peo- 

le oe in a close mass around the door-step, all eyes 
xed upon the venerable stranger. 

‘One thousand dollars. Dol heareleven hundred? One 
thousand dollars am I offered. Going, going, going. Once, 
twice, third and last call, going, going, going, for one thou- 
sand. dollars. The hammer is about to fall. One th-o-u- 
s-a-n-d dollars. 1d.” : 

There was a deep silence that followed the fall of the 


mer. 

tone,” said the old woman, and she threw her apron 
over her white head and bent over, adding: ‘I am homeless 
now. I never poy to see a day like this.” 

‘* What is to be done with these things?” asked the auc- 
tioneer. 

The old man rises. His girl stands up beside him. 

** Susan,” said he. 

Old Susan uncovered her pitiful face. 
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EARLY MORNING AT GANSEVOORT MARKET, NEW YORK CITY.—Drawn By M. Couin.—[See Pace 1158:] 


‘*Susan, what will you have done with these things? I 
have bought them for you.” 

Susan stops her rocking. She looks dazed. Her face is 
upturned, and her blue eye looks piercingly into the eye of 
the tall old man. 

‘*Il would have you have them. You do pity me, don’t 
you? It will do me good to think that you have them. You 
have spoken me kindly.” 

‘The furniture shall all be brought back into the house 
again,” says the quiet old man. ‘‘ The cradle, clock, and 
looking-glass shall al! be placed where they were before.” 

“To whom are the papers to be made out?” asks the 
auctioneer. 

‘*My good friend, we will need no new deeds. The old 
ones will do. I used to know the family when I was a boy, 
and Susan’s father and mother did much for me. To-mor- 
row is Thanksgiving, and I shall spend it here. I’m going 
to be good to Susan for the old folks’ sake.” 

He bends over old Susan. She sits like one dead. He takes 
her withered hand, stoops down and kisses her, and says, 

‘*T’ll let the place to her.” 

There was a silence in the air that Indian-summer after- 
noon, and for many minutes the silence was unbroken. A 
woodpecker tapped a hollow tree at last, and a sea-bird on 
wide wings went screaming by. 

‘* Let the place to me?” says old Susan. ‘‘ Stranger, you 
are good, like one sent forth out of the doors of heaven, but 
I have no money. I must be plain, stranger. I have no 
money, and how are these old hands to earn any? 
them. Their work is done.” 

She bends her gray head. 

‘* Stranger, I want,to say something to you in private. I 
have something on my soul, and it troubles me. They have 
kept back a part of the price.” 

** What?” 

- “The neighbors, some of them, the Brewster boys, they’ ve 
driven away my Thanksgiving turkeys.” 

‘* Why, my good woman?” 

‘** So that the auctioneer should not sell them. The neigh- 
bors said that my Thanksgiving turkeys should not be sold. 
Now that was kind in ’em, wasn’t it?: But it wasn’t quite 


Look at 


right. I’ve always done just the thing that I thought to 
be right. My motto has-been, ‘I will be what I ought 
to be.’ 


I’m poor, stranger, but, except the turkeys, my con- 
science is clear. My folks were all good pee as you 
know, if you used to work here whena boy. Notwithstand- 
ing that grandmother used to keep the children away from 
the herb-room with old Rachel’s gown and calash. Now, 
stranger, what would you do? The folks here wouldn’t like 
it if | were to tell the auctioneer; they’re too good to me. 
But I must tell now; I must be honest, stranger. You are 
so good to me. I don’t understand it. It is all a wonder- 
ment; but the Lord will make it plain. Seems as though I 
was dreaming.” 

She looks out over the bills, which are flaming with autumn 
glows. She starts. 

‘‘ Stranger, there’s one other thing that I want to tell you. 
There’s another thing that I’ve kept back. But that is hon- 
est.. My twin brother Martin had a violin, and he left it 
here. I’ve felt that it isn’t theirs; it’s his. He used to 
sing in the church over there. You may see the steeple 
now. And he used to play on the violin.” 

There was a new movement among the people in the 
yard. One of the neighbors came up to the steps. 


** It’s too bad, Susan ; they’ve found those turkeys. The 
dog scented ’em out, and he’s a home. It is too 
bad ; they might have left ye a Thanksgiving dinner.” 


There was great gobbling in the hill-side pasture. A flock 
of turkeys, one of which was white, was half running and 
half flying towards the house, followed by the auctioneer’s 
dog. One of the gobblers had lost his tail feathers, and he 
flew up in a zigzag way, and alighted in a maple-tree. An- 
other turkey followed him, flying heavily and clumsily, and 
crying, almost like a human voice, “‘ quit! quit!” 

‘* Stranger,” said old Susan, ‘‘ seems’s though that turkey 
spoke, as Balaam’s turkey, if he had one, might have done. 
Stranger, I raised them turkeys myself, and. I hoped that 
I might have one myself; and that perhaps—I dreamed of 
it, stranger—perhaps my twin brother Martin, who went 
out West, might be here, and that we might have one of 
them for Thanksgiving.” 

“Tl buy the turkeys for. you.” 

** You—well, you are proper good. But I don’t under- 
stand these things. I’ve never been used to receiving any- 
thing from strangers, though the neighbors have always 
been good to me. They tried not to have the farm sold, 
— it was the law. Stranger, it had to he—it was the 
aw.” : 

The auctioneer mounted the bench again, rang his bell, 
and swung his hammer. fi : 

‘*There’s one thing we’ve overlooked. Hear, all! Here 
are the things that everybody wants, Turkeys—to-morrow 
is Thanksgiving. A fine lot of fat turkeys, and a white 
one, Just look at that fat old gobbler up in that tree! One 
ne sees a finer bird than that. And look at that hen- 
turkey—” 

‘* Quit! quit!” exclaimed the beautiful bird, in great as- 
tonishment, on seeing all eyes turned towards her. 

‘*That’s the mother turkey,” said old Susan. ‘‘ She’s lost 
her family before. She’s a cosset turkey. I her in 
the chimney-corner. She is used to coming into the house 
to be fed.” 

‘How much am I offered for this fine lot of turkeys? 
Just a dozen of them. Twelve dollars. I am offered twelve 
dollars. Do I hear the thirteen? Twelve dollars, twelve 
dollars. Thirteen—thirteen I am offered. Thirteen—four- 
teen. Fifteen—do I hear it? Fourteen dollars. Going, going, 
going. Once, do I hear it? Twice, do I hear it? ird and 
last call—f-o-u-r-t-e-e-n dollars.” 

He lifted his hammer. 

‘* Fifteen.” ‘ 

“Fifteen dollars—fifteen I am offered. Going, going, 
going, for fifteen dollars. Are you all done? Going for 

fteen dollars to—” 


“ MARTIN MARLOWE,” said the old man, in a firm 
voice. 

He stood up and uncovered his white head. Old Susan’s 
form dropped together as though she had been smitten. 
She buried her face in her lap, and sobbed as she used to do 
in childhood. 

The neighbors gather silently around the door-step, among 
the myrtles and bouncing-bet. Some are whispering, some 
laughing, and a few are orying. 

“‘ Susan,” says the old man, ‘‘ get me my violin.” 

The old woman sent for the instrument, and the old man 
saw that it had not been wholly out of use. He tuned it, 
and lifted it into the air. ‘‘Susan, we used to sing together 
in church, over there. What did we use to say on Thanks- 
giving a: 

**IT remember, neighbors. I’m going to play that hymn. 
My voice is almost gone, but I wan ee to aes it sith we.” 

Te lifts the bow. “‘ Tune—‘ Hamburg.’” 
e The music floated out on the mellow autumn air, the vio- 


,lin playing as in the old church days. Before the people 
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ran the river to the sea. The air was still; nature seemed 
listening. 
“God is the Refuge of His saints 
When storms of sharp distress invade; 
Ere we can offer our complaints, 

Behold Him present with His aid. 
“Let mountains from their seats be hurled 
Down to the deep and buried there, 

Convulsions shake the solid world, 
Our faith shall never yield to fear. 
** Loud may the troubled ocean roar, 
In sac peace our souis abide, 
While every nation, every na, 
Trembles and dreads the swelling tide. 
“There is a stream whose gentle flow 
Supplies the city of our God, 
Life, Jove, and joy still gliding through, 
And watering our divine abode. 
“That sacred stream, thy Holy Word, 
Our grief allays, our fear controls; 
Sweet peace thy promises afford, 
And give new strength to fainting souls. 


* Zion enjoys her Monarch’s love, 
te against a threatening hour; 
Nor can her firm foundation move 
Built on His truth, and armed with power.” 


‘‘Now sing the Doxology!” He lifted his bow again. 
People turn aside their faces to hide their tears. Then the 
strains of thanksgiving rose up under the glimmering trees. 
And old Susan stood up and sung. 

It is near sunset now. The red sky shines through the 
skeleton limbs of the still trees. The crows are cawing afar 
over a dead corn field. The jays are calling in the savin- 
bushes. Old Susan looks into her brother's face. She takes 
little Susan by the hand. 

A bird comes flying through the air out of the woods and 
alights on the top of an elm. It has a red breast, which 
shines in the sunset. It lifts its brown wings joyfully and 
begins to sing. 

. It was the last song of the robin. 


A WISH-BONE WISH. 


‘‘T HAVE won the larger end of the bone, 
And the triumph with joy I greet. 

Already a wish in my heart has grown, 
Like a flower tender and sweet.” 


Then Amy looked up from the luscious dish 
Where the bones of the turkey lay, 

And murmured, ‘‘ Won’t you tell me the wish 
That you’ve made on the wish-bone, pray?” 


“Tf 1 tell you, Amy, it won’t come true; 
And if it comes true, you see, 
It will be just as lovely, my dear, for you 
As it ever can be for me.” 


She looked in his eye with a puzzled air 
As she id] pa with a rose 

That dreamily lay on her bosom fair 
In a happy and charmed -repose. 


And he sang to himself as he said farewell 
To the thrill of her hand’s warm press: 
“Oh, this is the reason I would not tell: 
I wished for her answer—Yes!” 
R. K. MunkxITTRIcs. 
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AMONG THE MINERS OF WEST VIRGINIA.—Drawny sy W. A. C. Pape.—({See Pace 1158.] 


1, A Cradle. 2 A Monitor. 8. Going Home. 4. A “Tipple.” 5. Drum-House. 6. A Miner. 7. A Driver. 
9. After the Day’s Work. 
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8. A Miner’s Shanty. 

















THE most progressive thing of the day is woman. She 
keeps getting ahead all the time. In this country there 
venlli begins to be a prospect that she will vote. She does 
vote in some States now, and that makes it possible for her 
to make a record as a voter and earn the suffrage elsewhere. 
It also gives her a chance to show the evil effects of female 
suffrage, if any such there be. But whether she votes or not, 
in the affairs of the world woman is no longer deprived of 
an opportunity. -She has a chance, and that much being 
conceded, the wonder is that she does not go ahead faster 
even than she is going. How can she help distancing man, 
in spite of a possible inferiority to him, so long as her habits 
are so much better than his? The average man is perpet- 
ually at loggerheads with his habits. He fights drink and 
tobacco with one hand, and works with the other. He 
makes very fair progress, all things considered. But wo- 
man ordinarily has no habits that are worth mentioning. 
It is the exception when her drinking amounts to anything, 
and she very rarely smokes. There is really nothing to hin- 
der her except man, and in this country he is no longer very 
much in her way, What will be the final result? Will she 
get clear ahead, or, as her hold on man's privileges becomes 
surer, will she gradually incur her share of his disabilities 
also, and develop a set of habits that will be a detriment to 
her as his are to him? 

Is there any reason why women drink and smoke so much 
less than men except that they are still in partial subjection? 
It may be that all the appetites of the normal woman are less 
strenuous than those of the normal man, and that woman will 
continue to be comparatively abstemious even after all her 
fetters have been shaken off. Meanwhile in London, where 
she has lately attained to a taste of liberty, she is trying to 
make up her mind whether to smoke at her club. Is she fit 
for tobacco? And if not, why not? 


Mr. Cleveland may find it convenient to come privately 
to New York when he comes on private business, but it 
must not be argued from that that we Americans are not 
used to look with comparative moderation upon the coun- 
tenances of our public men. The other day in England the 
Marquis of Salisbury turned up unexpectedly with his wife 
and daughter at a railway station in Liverpool. A para- 
graph in the London Times says: 


“The marquis was at the station several minutes, but he was not 
recognized until his train, the Newcastle express, came up from Lime 
Street station. Immediately the train was almost deserted, passengers 
rushing from the carriages to the saloon to see his lordship. Their en- 
thusiustic cheering quickly brought a large number of persons from 
other platforms, o2 a large crowd was the result, notwithstanding 
Lord Saliebury’s desire to leave Liverpool without public demonstration. 
Cheer after cheer was raised, and the marquis acknowledged the compli- 
ments by repeatedly raising his hat and bowing from the carriage win- 
dow. hen the signal to start was given, there was a rush of passengers 
to the carriages they had temporarily vacated.” 


Except‘in Washington or New York, it — be that some 
one is liable to hallo at sight of Mr. Cleveland, but he would 
hardly prove such an obstruction to travel in Jersey City as 
Lord Salisbury is in Liverpool. 


Mr. Nathan Straus, of this city, reports that he closed his 
sterilized milk depot on the 18th of November. He did a 
good business during the summer, his average sales during 
August being 337 bottles a day. In view of the approach 
of winter he announces the opening of two coal-yards—one 
on the pier at the foot of East Third Street, and one on the 
pier at the foot of Rutgers Street. At either of these yards 
twenty pounds of coal may be bought for five cents, or 
four hundred pounds for a dollar. Friends and readers of 
the WEEKLY who live downtown on the east side, and pre- 
fer to buy their coal in small quantities, will find it to their 
advantage to patronize Mr. Straus’s yards. Charitable per- 
sons or institutions may buy coal tickets of him for distribu- 
tion. They are handy things to have in one’s flat. When 
a neighbor comes to borrow a bucket of coal, true courtesy 
will prompt one to give him a ticket instead, as being easier 
for him to carry home. 


It is remarked in the daily press that ‘‘ no worthy portrait 
exists of the eminent physician Sir Andrew Clark, who died 
the other day.” 

It might be worse! Among the pictures upstairs in the 
Art Building at the Chicago Fair were two portraits of 
eminent surgeons, loaned by a Philadelphia medical school. 
Both were notable pictures, and one was truly extraordi- 
nary. The scene of it is laid on the platform of the oper- 
ating theatre of the school. The surgeon, enveloped in 
aprons, has turned from his etherized subject to speak to 
his young men. - His hands are dabbled generously with 
blood, and he has a smooch of blood on one side of his face, 
and much more on his apron sleeves. It is a very interest- 
ing portrait, but how the good man was induced to let the 
painter make such a gory guy of him is left unexplained. 
The average fair-goer who saw that portrait must have felt 
that the only fit return for the artist's attentions to the sur- 
geon would have been for the surgeon to have dissected the 
artist. Perhaps Sir Andrew Clark would have had his por- 
trait painted worthily if he could have been sure of being 
called in afterwards to prescribe for the artist. 


The continent of Africa seems to furnish the most im- 
pressive existing illustration of the continued prevalence of 
dull times. The preservation of the native African ele- 


- phant being under discussion in England, it becomes neces- 


sary to go back to the times of Hasdrubal and Hannibal for 
instances of the training of the native elephant in Africa 
and his use in the service of man. Since Hannibal's time 
in narthern Africa, and at the other end of the continent 
since the lo | of King Solomon’s mines, business has 
been so depre that there has been no demand for the 
services of elephants and no attempt worth mentiouing to 
train them. 


That a live peo aga in the daily metropolitan press 
should think it proper to deny the assertion of another 

aragrapler that Royal Phelps Carroll is an Englishman, 
illustrates anew how little there is ina name. It would ap- 
pear as if when a Carroll of Maryland had been christened 
**Royal Phelps” he had been sufficiently designated as an 
American, but it seems that only an uncompromising Dem- 
ocratic name like ‘‘ Andrew Jackson” or ‘‘ Edward Mur- 
phy” can make the young American sure that his nation- 
ality will be recognized at sight. 


IARPER’S WEEKLY 


More Princeton hazers have been indicted, and will prob- 
ably be convicted and punished. Fines are inadequate 
retribution for their offence, and imprisonment is unsuit- 
able. Why not sentence them to a football match with a 
strong team without benefit of umpires? 


In the naval officer’s letter, extracts from which were given 
in the WEEKLY last week, about the labors of the San 
Francisco in sinking a lumber-laden derelict, there was a 
reference (which did not get into print),to the interest ex- 
cited in the minds of the party from the San Francisco who 
first boarded the derelict by the discovery of a girl’s or 
woman’s clothes left behind in the cabin. The torpedo 

arty wondered about those dresses and whose they were. 

ull information about them appeared in the newspapers 
on the 16th of November. They belonged ‘to Mrs. R. B. 
Drisco, of Jonesport, Maine, the bride of Captain Drisco of 
the schooner Drisco, who was on her wedding trip, bound 


from Charleston to Jamaica, when the hurricane of Octo- 


ber 8th dismantled her husband’s schooner and filled it with 
water. The steamship Mezico, from New Orleans, picked 
the Driscos and their crew off the schooner, and carried 
them to Liverpool; but all the bride’s trousseau was left 
behind. The very clothes she wore away were her hus- 
band’s wedding suit, put on at bis request for the better- 
ment of her chances in the wreck. The Driscos got back 
from Liverpool on the Htruria November 11th, and went 
home to Maine, where doubtless the new trousseau is in 
process of construction for the bride. E. 8. Martin. 


AMONG THE MINERS OF WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Pape has given us some realistic glimpses of life 
among the miners in the mountains of West Virginia. It-is 
so gratifying to learn that these toilers beneath the earth’s 
surface are satisfied with their lot and so content in their 
occupation that they would not change it for any other that 
these facts must be set forth in the very beginning. To the 
observer accustomed to different kinds of employment the 
work seems hard, rough, and uninteresting, and the writer 
well remembers how, when he has beheld these coal-miners, 
he has wondered whether life, accompanied by such labor 
and such surroundings, was at all worth while. When he 
learned that the miners were content he was more impressed 
with this than with anything else that he saw. The reason 
given for this content is more than passing strange, for it 
was the sameness of the employment and the evenness of the 
temperature that was found so satisfying. This appears to 
be an exception proving the truth of the rule that variety is 
the spice of life. But the content of the miners has other 
than spoken expression, as it displays itself in a : pana and 
unquestioning hospitality, as pleasant to see and experience 
as it is unusual in more crowded communities. 

Very naturally the majority of the miners are ne , but 
the bosses and foremen are usually white. In building the 
little mining villages, in which generally live from two hun- 
dred to five hundred people, the color line is drawn, for there 
are always two clusters of houses, one for the white and one 
for the black. But this is as far as the distinction goes, as 
there is no jealousy whatever between the races. In each 
village the company store is the great centre of interest. 
Here everything the simple miners wish to | egos may be 
had, and as it is generally the only place in the neighborhood 
that anything whatever may be purchased, its importance in 
each community will readily be seen. There is one thing 
not to be had at these stores—spirituous liquors. In festive 
moments, therefore, the miners must quench their thirst with 
plain water or the bubbling pop. 

There is one feature of work in the mines that is entirely 
brutal and repulsive. This is the treatment of the mules 
that draw the cars before these are caught by the cable. 
The mules are kept in the mines from Monday morning till 
Saturday night, and their work there is very dangerous. 
When a loaded car slips along the incline the only means of 
keeping it from running over the-mule is the hand of the 
driver, who shoves the mule ahead while holding back the 
car. Frequently the car goes too fast, and catching the 
mule, breaks his leg. Negroes are not merciful in the treat- 
ment of beasts of burden, and with anything Jess tough than 
the hardy mule they are entirely unfit to deal. 

At the mine where Mr. Pape made his sketches the miners 
have a picturesque way of getting down the mountain-side 
when the day’s work is over. ey squat on the rails of 
the inclined plane, and steadying themselves by the rope of 
the monitor, slowly slide down the track to the tipple below, 
thus saving a long and tiresome climb down the steep 
mountain-side. These miners are, by-the-way, very expert 
in squatting. The low roof of the mines makes it safer and 
more comfortable to squat than to stand. They therefore 
easily contract the habit, and in moments of leisure in the 


outer air they naturally fall into this position so as to be 
more at ease. 


GANSEVOORT MARKET. 


_GANSEVoORT MARKET, the largest in the metropolis, is a 
bit of intensely modern city thrust into old Greenwich. All 
about it are the tangled thoroughfares which give a pictu- 
resque character to the west side below Fourteenth Street 
and still maintain the aspect of an earlier New York. In 
this part of the city Eleventh Street has no hesitation about 
running into Fifth, small shopkeepers still reside over their 
groceries and hardware, and blacksmithing is a fine art. 
The market itself is as much an intruder in this conserv- 
ative region as the elevated road, and against it protest 
all the rows of clean quiet houses which bear on their red 
fronts the evidence of former greatness and present re- 
spectability, all the turf-grown and tree-planted triangular 
‘‘ squares,” and all the sleepy streets into which the bustle 
of Broadway and Sixth Avenue have not penetrated. The 
market is big and busy. It extends from Little Twelfth 
Street south to Gansevoort, and from Washington to West— 
an open square floored with parallel rows of cobble-stone 
pavement separated by flag-stone walks and lighted with 
rows of gas and electric lamps. It is as if the partment 
of Public Works had had a lot of samples of pavement, and 
had stored them away in this open place until they could be 
used. Westward from this gridiron of cobble and flag 
stones are the narrow brick and iron sheds of the butchers, 
stretching from West Street to Thirteenth Avenue and the 
river-front. Between them are paved alleys, and their 
length is bisected by another alley, more ambitiously called 
Lawton Avenue. These sheds, taken to ther, are the 
largest market-house in New York, and as their business is 
wholesale, the supply the basis of a very large share of 
the Thanksgiving dinners on Manhattan 
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t, but they do 
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These brick and iron houses are perfectly ke 
phere g pet nyt 

uare, where carts jean, 

E poultry, and froit begin to arriv, —. 
after one o'clock in the morning, and where the busi:,... of 
the day begins to be brisk by three. On Friday 1)... pre. 
for the next morn: mgs trade begins Jate j,, the 

on Saturday morni)).: 


TS are 
course the smaller butchers grocers. They are - ee 


early to obtain the best bargains, and are succer 
by the housekeepers, who find it to i 9y Fhedllgg ey 


deali 
nearer middle-men, By ten o’clock the business of t}). day 
is over and the square is deserted. 


The Long Island farmer, waist-deep in a wagon of vece. 
tables and fruit, driving fast _atgalns it grocers i 
housewives, is a type of west -side life, but 
about as unfamiliar to the rest of the city as the Turk of 
lower Greenwich Street. The Gansevoort Market has its 
other characters peculiar to itself. There are the Sisters of 
Charity, to whom the dealers are uniformly deferential. 
There are the Italian women and boys, on hand for such dam. 
aged vegetables and imperfect fruit as find their way to the 

vement. There are the dealers inlive poultry, whose cack. 

ing wares need no sign to attract the attention of shoppers. 

Around the square are the eating-houses in which the deal. 
ers eat their two-o’clock breakfasts and their seven-o'clock 
luncheons—little rooms most of them are, with bare tables 
and an abundance of heat and steaming coffee. Like all 
eating- houses frequented by butchers, the quality of the 
meat served is excellent, and the cooking is plain and while. 
some. tity is not lost sight of in taking care of the 
quality, for men who rise at midnight and drive many miles 
to market. do not have small appetites. Connected with 
some of these restaurants are rooms where the early comers 
retire to recover some of their lost s when the opportu- 
nity offers; but the majority of the rs stick to their 
wagons until their produce is sold, whep they drive home. 
ward to Long Island or to New —.. 

The scene in.the big market as the daylight begins to dis. 
place the — of the electric lamps is one of the busiest and 
most primitive in the city. ‘One is reminded of the fairs to 
which our remote ancestors ht their produce for bar- 
ter. All about are the carts heaped with ed . The own- 
ers, clad in long coats and caps well pulled down, are thrash- 
— arms and stamping their feet to keep warm. In- 

ide the big sheds are enough quarters of beef and hams and 
carcasses of sheep and lambs and calves and pigs to feed an 
army. Wagons are driven about, backed agelos doorways, 
unloaded, and driven away no. Men are elbowing their 
way here and everywhere, drivers are shouting, dealers are 
noisily conversing, there is a cackling of indignant poultry, 
and through all whistles the north wind, appetizer for all 
this raw material which to-morrow shall be the food for 
the great city. 


BJORLING’S FATAL VOYAGE. | 


BY W. E. MEEHAN, 
Memeee or tux Peary Rewer Exreprrion. 
‘* DISCOVERY OF THE SWEDISH EXPLORERS. 


S on, Denver 16th.—Captain McKay, of the whaling vessel Au- 
describing the discovery in the arctic regions of the relics of the 
expedition of Swedish Explorer marta Ton that he forced his way 
througl Melville tsay and entered Smith nd, when, on Jane 17th, from 
the mast vessel, the wreck of a schooner was deacried on the 
sopithenst coast of Carey Island, in latitude 76° 40’, longitude 73° 10. 
“ He sent a searching part in charge of Dr. Allen, and they found 
. She was lying to the beach, 
In addition to cairns which were 


and was encased in 
fotind lage came across a trunk which contai instruments, notes, 
and diaries, of which were forwarded to the Swedish authorities 


There was ulso found a letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Harvey, New- 
foundland, which was forwarded to that gentleman.” 


There can now be no doubt whatever that the daring 

young Swedish explorer Bjorling and his few companions 

ave met their death in the great arctic wilderness; the evi- 
dence to that effect is too conclusive. Thus another tragedy 
has -been added to the long list which stains the pages of 
north polar history, in this case the more painfu) since the 
two principals were scarcely out of their boyhood, and their 
careers had given bright promise of future greatness. The 
announcement made that Captain McKay, of the whaling 
vessel Aurora, had found, on June 17th, relics of the ill- 
fated expedition on Carey Island, in 76° 49’ north latitude, 
was calculated to excite some surprise, for few even in sci- 
entific circles knew that such a man had been carrying on 
an exploration in the North waters. For all that, it was one 
of the most daring adventures of the century, surpassing in 
foolhardiness the attempts made by various persons to cross 
the Atlautic in small open boats. That it was not more widely 
known was probably due to the fact that. in the first instance 
it was overshadowed by the Heilprin expedition to the relief 
of Lieutenant Peary, which sailed about the same time, and 
forgotten in the excitement caused by the gallant achieve- 
ments of the last-named explorer on the great interior ice- 
fields of Greenland. ; 

A few of the incidents connected with the voyage of the 
Ripple, Bjorling’s boat, from the time it left the harbor of 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, to the period when its human 
freight was last seen alive by civi man, are known to 
the writer, and from them it is easy to imagine that that por- 
tion of the journey alone would fill the pages of as thrilling, 
a novel as was ever written. : 

Bjorling, the chief hero of the tragedy, was, at the time he 
started on his foolhardy venture, barely twenty-one years old. 
but, young as he was, he had had experience in arctic work. 
He was a favorite pupil of Dr. Nordenskjdld, and had ac- 
companied him on a voyage to the polar - ey a few years 
before. . On this conan he bore himself so bravely that 
the great explorer arranged to take bim on the expedition 
to the antarctics, which was scheduled for last summer, |. 

t . 

The young Swede was a student in one of his home un'- 
versities, and there he applied himself with such diligence 
that, in the winter of 1891-2, he won a money prize offered 
by an enthusiast in graphical research. The amount 
was small—not more, fis said, than $500—but under one of 
the conditions on which it was awarded, its expenditure 1" 
travel was obligatory. This suited Bjorling, and he elec'«! 
to make a summer journey se North Greenland, for the pu'- 
i of cone fe plants and insects of the shores 0! 

mith Sound, er with the smaller marine life of i's 
waters. A friend—a fellow-student—decided to accompan) 
him, and the two sailed for St. Johns, Newfoundland, where 
they arrived some time during the month of May, 1892. 

At first Bjorling endeav to hire a vessel to take him 
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CERTAIN TO ABIDE BY THE/RULES. 
Conpvoror. “ What do you mean by oe half-way out of the window?” 
a on 


Passenern. “* Waal, we 


jnet a 
passengers hev ter comply with all the rules of the road, 


on his voyage, but failing in this, was driven 
to seek one by purchase, and finally became 
the owner of the Ripple, a schooner of less 
than one hundred tons. Besides the perilous 
smaliness of the craft. it was said to be very 
old, and otherwise totally unfit. Neverthe- 
less, undismayed by this, the young man and 
his friend continued their preparations, at 
every step beset by difficulties. The crew 
of the Ripple utterly refused to sail with 
the new owner, and sailor after sailor in St, 
Johns declined to go. At length, after near- 
ly five weeks’ work, a man wes found willing 
to captain the boat; a German, who knew 
very little English, to act as mate; a New- 
foundland fisherman as sailor; and a French 
Canadian, who. was familiar with no lan- 
guage other than his own, as cook, 

By this time most of Bjorling’s money was 
exhausted. What remained availed to pur- 
chase but a meagre supply vf food; a barrel 
or two of biscuit, a like quantity of salt pork, 
some crackers, tea and coffee, and a few odds 
and ends comprised the bulk of the food 
supply. There was not a gun or pistol pro- 
viled, nor, in fact, a weapon of any kind, 
unless four or five fish-hooks discovered ac- 
cidentally in the sailor’s kit a few days after 
they sailed might be called such. Even in 
cooking and food utensils the party was wo- 
fully deficient; a teakettle, a few tin plates 
and spoons, some knives and forks, it is said, 
comprised about all the stock. 

In this death-inviting manner the party 
left the port of St. Johns about June 25th, 
leaving word that they would make for. 
Carey Island, and a request that the Peary 
Relief Expedition would on its upward 
and return voyages call there for word of 
them. This request, unfortunately, through 
the long search for John M. Verhoeff, of the 
Peary party, who was lost. in a crevasse of a 
glacier in Robertson Bay, and through other 

" causes, it was impossible to comply with. 

For the first week after leaving St. Johns 
everything went smoothly with the Bjorling 
party. Then the cook exhibited signs of in- 
sanity. Fortunately it was of a mild type, 
and he caused little trouble, other than a re- 
fusal to work steadily, and that he set the 
teakettle to leaking. A little later the mate 
also gave evide of an unbalanced mind, 
and instead of performing his duties, spent 
the greater par€ of his time in bewailing 
his fate and in weeping. Then they came 
upon the field ice, and =e days the rickety 
little schooner struggled in the dangerous 
field, their position rendered more perilous 
by heavy fogs and the two mind-clonded 
seamen. Finally, however, the Ripple got 
beyond the pagk and into clear water, but 
with the two explorers and the two well 
Seamen utterly exhausted by the almost un- 
Interrupted work and the loss of sleep en- 
tailed by the danger.. For three or four 
nights in succession the wheel was lashed, 
and all on board gave themselves up to 
slumber, leaving the vessel to take care of 
itself. Fortunately the weather was fine 
and icebergs scarce. so that no accident hap- 
pened. Little by little also the two men who 
had lost their reason began to recover, under 
the effects of the midnight sun, and by the 
time Godhavn, on the island of Disco. 
reached they were almost entirely well. 

The Ripple entered the little harbor of God- 
hava about the 26th of July, some ten days 
after the steamer Kite, with the Peary Relief 
Expedition on board, had de . Bjor- 
ling and his friends were received kindly by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and when he found 
What straits they were in, he strongly ur; 
them to abandon their adventure, but with- 
Out avail. They expressed themselves as 
confident of successfully accom lishing their 
plins, which they unfolded, Their idea was, 
they stated, to proceed through Melville Bay 

‘o Carey Island, and thence northward as 
fur as the ice would permit. On their re- 
turn voyage they intended to leave the Rip- 
j’: «i Waigat Strait, the northern end of Disco 
Island, and cross the ice cap to Godhavn, 
ind there rejoin the schooner for the home- 


ward trip, which the pected 
about September Lat. Jey ne, 


, was 
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Look ont for the engine,’ an’ the ticket 
|, 80 I wan locking = for it.” ae 


ernor, foupd he could not prevail on the two 
young men to give up their mad expedition, 
ray on —— ope Pores and 
ve ry a quantity of powder, shot, and 
Bail; and while he did not say so, there is no 
doubt he sgave them substantial assistance 
in sg i Two days later they sailed 
away, ng behind them the” teakeitle, 
which they had brought ashore to be mended. 
That was the last seen of the two explorers 
and their crew alive, and nothing more was 
known about them until Captain McKay ar- 
rived at Dundee with the inteHigence of his 
heart-rending find on the southeast coast of 
Carey Island. aie 





HOW MANY.PEOPLEIT BOTHERS— 


This dyspepsia with its abominable symptoms, heart- 

burn, sinking at the pit of the stomach between meals 

and oppression there afterwards, nervousness, in- 

somnia and its general divxcomfort! Put these to 
speedy flight with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which” 
remedies, also, liver complaint, kidney and rheumatic 

trouble, and malarial disorders.—[{Adv.} 





with i) Ar:‘stic Diaphan 
gp for sale by Mesere. Grimme & Hempel. 
It is almost impossible to give an accurate idea of 
brill the Oriental eplendor of col 


r store, and examine 
in the various forms of _ 
windows, skylights, or 


hitherto held the monopoly of gor- 
geous tra: lea, but since the introduction of 
the Diaphanigs the beautiful effects are applicable to 
one’s home, and serve to brighten many rooms which 


otherwise gloomy. 

To 8 living at a distance a catalogue can be 
mailed, contaiyivg six bundred illustrations, for 25 cts. 
A colored yg (in itself a work of art) is sent on 
receipt of $1.00, this amount being refanded in case a 
purchase of ten dollars is made.—[ Adv. } 
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MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teethihg, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggiste in everfy part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





A CULTIVATED TASTE 
would naturatly lead a person — it to prefer 
the best things obtainable an ard on inst topo. 
fections. The Gail Borden Brand Condensed 


Milk is unequalled in quality, as a trial will prove. 
For over 80 years the leading brand.—{Adv.] 





Sor«gtor to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 .ve Grange Batelicre, Paris, Park & Titrorn, 
7 ay Druggiste, Perfu 
—{Adv.} 


Wuen the blood is pure, the bowels in good order, 
and the liver active, it is a pleasure to live, and these 
blessings can be secured by using Waieut’s Inpian 
Veerrasie Pitis.—[Adov.] 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—[Adv.)} 


mers, Fancy gvods stores. 











DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—{Adv.] : 





Srourr a sound mind and sound di 
Dr. Sizaxet’s Aneoostoga Brrress.. 
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USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
ion, by usin 
dv.) : . 


eeling 
‘ake Bromo-Seurzen —trial bottle, 10c.—{Adoe.]} 








oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken, This loss is overcome by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 








rate that appears magical. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 
.¥. All ; 


Grand Central Station in the centre 
of New York City. 
The Hudson River for one hundred 
and fifty miles. 

The beautiful Mohawk Valley in which 
are some of the finest land- 
scapes in America. 

Niagara Falls —the world’s greatest 
cataract. - 

The Adirondack Mountains — “the 
Nation’s pleasure-ground and 

Sanitarium.” 

The Empire Staté Express — fastest 
train in the world. 

The Thousand Islands — the fisher- 

man’s paradise. 
The: New York and Chicago Limited— 
the most luxurious traif in 
the world. 

Are a few of the many attractions offered 

the public by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


«« America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 














—=ADORN YOUR HOME—— 


with our artistic 
Diaphanies 
(Colored Transparent Glas Pictures). 


Most magnificent decoration for 
Windows, Transoms, Skylights, 
Door Panels of Hotels, Churches, 
Private Residences, and all places 
where Art Glass is used. 





WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF PICTURES. 


-Unparalleled as Holiday and 
Wedding Presents. 


To be had at all first-class Art 
Stores, all Picture Departments, 
in first-class dry-goods houses. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, con- 
taining about 600 Illustrations, 
will be mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. Colored Catalogue, $1.00. 
Amount refunded in case of 
$10.00 order. 








GRIMME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New York.» 
Main House and Factory, Leipzig, Germany. . 





Beautiful Books. 


EXQUISITE BINDINCS. 
THE: QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC; 


Or, Venice, Mepi@vaL AND Mopern. By CLARA 
Erskine CLement. The author describes the Grand 
Canals, Cathedrals, Palaces, Square of St. Mark’s, Bridge 
of Sighs, etc., etc., with sketches of the romantic history. 
Illustrated with twenty photogravures, 1 vol., crown, 8vo, 
vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and colors, $3.00. 
Uniform with above. 
GENOA, The City of Columbus. 
LILY OF THE ARNO; or, FLorence, Past AND 
PRrEsENT. 


IVANHOE. Edited by ANDkEw LANG. 


most magnificent edition of this great masterpiece 
of Sir Walter Scott’s ever made. 20 illustrations in etch- 
ing and photogravure, twelve are original etchings by the 
celebrated French — Ad. Lalauze, puget pe — 
Japan 1. The binding is stamped in gold and colors. 
2 = ge sara 8vo, cloth, fn cloth box, $6.00. 


ROMOLA By Grorcr Euiot. 

This " historic story of Florentine life is poet 
in magnificent style with FINE een grees rom a 
tographs. The r, presswork, and binding are 
be ee artistic quality. 2 vols., 8vo, white vellum cloth, 
red and gold, $6.00. 


Uniform volumes are 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Butwer. 
RIENZI. By Butwex. 


AURELIAN, EMPEROR OF ROME, 


Wiiiiam Ware. 


top with cameo ornament, $2.50. Uniform with Aurelian, 
ZENOBIA, Queen of PALmyrRa. 


ROME OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY, 


Tue Pacan Centurizs. By Joun Dennis. 


history, its triumphs, and its reverses. 


For sale by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid by 


A new edition of this standard 
work,fully illustrated with half tone plates,8vo,cloth,gilt 


A faithful and graphic pen picture of a i —— cit me 

ibing the city as it appears—with sketches of i 
og ye ben heer te {lustrated with 
twenty half-tones from photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.50. 
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When Mr. Carstens, the Lieutenant-Gov- 







THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 






DEAL MUR G18 BOXES 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARY AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. | 





HIGHEST AWARD 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AT THE. 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 





Ideal Musical Boxes are the most complete, dure 
able, and perfect boxes made. Produce the most 
—~ music, and will play any number of tunes. 
e have in stock 21 different styles from $70.00 
up. These instruments are all guaranteed. Alsoa 
complete line of musical boxes of ali styles and 
sizes, from 40 cents to $1500.00, and a line of music- 
al novelties. ‘ 
Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated cata- 
logue with list of tunes. 
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FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY ! 


Get the Genuine 


TEA! 





and see that the wrappers bear the signature of 
JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, in BLUE, thus: 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; or, 
Maid, Wife, and Widow. A Matter-of- 
fact Romance. By CHARLES READE. 
With Photogravure Portrait, and 550 Il- 
lustrations from Drawings by WILLIAM 
MARTIN JOHNSON. Two volumes. - 8vo, 
Hluminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $8 00. (in a Box.) 


THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF 
ENGRAVING. By WILLIS O. CHAPIN. 
Illustrated with Sixty Engravings and 
Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00. (na 
Box.) 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
With Three Photogravure Portraits. Two 
Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $8 00. (Jn a Box.) 


‘* HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE”’ FOR 1893. 
Vol. XIV. With about 800 Illustrations 
and 904 pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 50. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD IN ART. A Study of 
Interpretation. By Henry vAN DYKE. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. _ Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By THEODORE 
AYRAULT DopGE, Brevet Lieutenant-col- 
one! U.S. Army. Illustrated with Numer- 
ous Drawings by FREDERIC REMINGTON, 


and ftom Photographs of Oriental Sub- 


jects. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


A MOTTO CHANGED. ANovel. By JEAN 
INGELOW. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 


THE MATE OF THE “‘ MARY ANN.” By 
Sopuie Swett, Author of ‘‘ Flying Hill 
Farm,’’ etc: Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. (In “ Harper’s Young 
People Series.” ) 


AS WE GO. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
(in *‘ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO MUSIC. By 
JOSIAH BOOTH. With Illustrations. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 
cents. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, and 
Treasury of Biblical History, Biography, 
Geography, Doctrine, and Literature. By 
M. G. Easton, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A Novel. By 
EpnA LYALL, Author of ‘‘In the Golden 
Days,’ etc. With 36 Hlustrations. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


MOLTKE’S WORKS. New Volumes: 


** Field-marshal Count Helmuth von 
Moltke as a Correspondent.”’ Translated 
by Mary HERMS. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


‘*Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of 
Field- marshal Count Helmuth von 
Moltke.”” Translated. Two Volumes. 
With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
(In a Box.) 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN 
EUROPE. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey through Italy, Southern 
France, and Spain, with Visits to Gibral- 
tar and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. Profusely IIlus- 
trated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 00. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Con- 
stantinople Fell. By Lew. WALLACE, 
Author of “ Ben-Hur,”’ “‘ The Boyhood of 
Christ,” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; 
Three-Quarter Leather, $5 00; Three- 
Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three-Quarter 
Crushed Levant, $8 00. (Jn a Bux.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works ave for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harrsr’s Catacocur will be sent to any ad- 
dress on veceipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


THE BRIDGE PLAZA IN 
BROOKLYN. 


THE bridge over the East River between 
New York and Brooklyn is the most impor- 
tant public monument and gir | engi- 
neering achievement in the United States. 
The traffic over this bridge has _ 80 
rapidly that the facilities for handling pas- 
sengers in comfort and safety durivg the 
morning and evening hours have never been 
equal to the demand. The entrances have 
never been what they should be, and a pas- 
senger from either Brooklyn or New York 
gets no adequate idea of the magnitude of 
the structure until past the gates and well 
on the bridge itself. Provision has been 
made to remedy this to a certain extent in 
New York by the widening of Elm Street 
and tearing away some of the old buildings 
thereabouts. On the Brooklyn side some- 


‘thing like two millions of dollars were spent 


in acquiring land for a plaza. The railroads 
in Brooklyn terminating at the bridge en- 
trance have taken advantage of this plaza, 
and quietly received permission to lay their 
tracks on the surface of this plaza and above 
it, until the whole of it and the air just above 
would be filled with confusing net-works of 
street and elevated tracks. To put thé plaza 
to this use would defeat entirely the purpose 
for which it was acquired. More than this, 
these railroads have not engaged to pay a 
penny for the privilege of using this valu- 
able public property. Some time ago there 
was a picture in this paper showing how 
the plaza would look when all of these rail- 
roads had carried out their plans. ‘‘ It will 
make the plaza,” said an eminent citizen of 
Brooklyn, “‘look like a great box with the 
cover off.” 

Not a few observers of municipal affairs 
as conducted in Brooklyn are persuaded that 
Brooklyn has the worst city government in 
the country, and that the bad state of affairs 
has lasted so long that anything like civic 
pride and feeling has been all but crushed 
out. The president of the Board of Bridge 
Trustees gave corroborative evidence of the 
truth of this conclusion when he told a com- 
mittee of citizens that had called to protest 
against the railroad occupation of the plaza 
that it was the first time in his long official 
connection with the bridge that any citizens 
had taken the trouble to give their views on 
bridge matters. He spoke of his pleasure 
in seeing that ‘‘the people had been aroused 
from their Rip Van Winkle sleep,” 

It is much more than likely that the vig- 


orous and intelligent protest of these citizens 
of Brooklyn will be effective. The leaders 
of this seldom-aroused public opinion did 


1160 


not go to the bridge trustees—who are pub- 
lic, and to a great extent political, officers— 
with mercly a loud and angry protest, but 
they carried with them a practical plan to 
be used instead of the one that the railroad 
companies had caused to be adopted. They 
did not pretend that the present facilities for 
entrance and exit were adequate, but insist- 
ed, like practical men and good citizens, that 
the public property should not be given over 
to the use of private corporations so long 
as private property could be secured which 
would answer the purpose and enable these 
private corporations to serve the public 
which had created them. There isa lesson 
in the method of this committee worth the 
consideration of citizens everywhere. The 
average protestant, the habitual reformer, 
more frequently than: not, has nothing to 
offer save his protest; nothing to propose in 
the place of that which does not meet his 
approbation. And for this reason the prac- 
tical political administrator, who must be al- 
ways doing something to justify his exist- 
ence, goes on in his own way, whether that 
way be good or bad, wise or foolish. 
Professor Bryce, in his profound work on 
the American Commonwealth, affirmed that 
public opinion always had its way in tle 
end in the United States. In our impatience 
at the long continuance of public wrongs 
we are sometimes led to fear that Professor 
Bryce took a too cheerful view of democratic 
government, and did not realize how tena- 
cious was the hold of the political bosses 
and demagogues on public affairs. But lic 
is really right. Genuine public opinion does 
always have its way in the end. There was 
a notable instance a little while ago in New 
York, when the politicians of Tammany 11:'! 
resolved to have a trotting-track in Central 
Park. The public spoke with vigor an 
determination, and the obnoxious law w:s 
repealed with a haste that indicated not ou!) 
respect but fear of publicopinion. And ‘lls 
protest against the giving away of the pli7« 
at the Brooklyn end of the bridge is lik: |) 
to lead to similar results, and prove anotli:' i!- 
lustration of the fact that the people, aroused 
and united in a good cause, will always hive 
their own way. The political bosses, the «° 
croachers on public rights and property. |" 
speculators in public franchises, the bare!) 
ers for public office and acts of legislation, 
are always in league and always on (uly: 
but the people against whom these public“! ? 
emies conspire can always secure and hold 
their —_ by being, upined ond — * 
0 tion to ev ieee 
ps The sean Gootion in Brook!) » 
has taught both bosses and people this usc 
ful lesson. Jno, GILMER SPEED. 

















WritinG OF PRINCETON’S CHANCES OF WINNING from- 
Yale on Thanksgiving day, before the Harvard-Yale game 
at Springfield, it is im: ble, of course, to estimate to just 
iow high a degree of excellence the Yale eleven has been 
brought in these last days of practice. Besides which.the 
seasoning of the Harvard gamie, and of the Pennsylvania 
came before it, must be considered as making Yale 
cleven the most thoroughly team that has ever 
eb tas thet fo may Jodgreens 
1 t in my ju t 
has made the two more nearly 
; than any Yale and 
Princeton teams have been for 
the past five Two weeks 
ago I should unhesitatingly 
have called Princeton the win- 
ner of the Thanksgiving-day 
; at this writing (Novem-. 
24th), with the ard 
se intervening, I still be- 
ve the odds are in favor of 
Princeton winning, though I 
feel it will be one of the hard- 
est struggles the two colleges 
ity ever had on the gridiron 


’ One reason for my belief is 
the superior physical condi- 
tion of Princeton; not that 
the absurd rumors of Yale’s 

r condition are to be cred- 
ted in the slightest degree. 
The Yale eleven is just as 
good physically as ever it was, 
which means the best; but I 
think I have never seen men 
in just such fine condition as 
the Princeton players are this 
year, and it seems to me that 
the system of training that is 
answerable for it should be 
studied by the other colleges. 
I have before questioned the 
policy of driving men at their 

: work until they me endur- 
ing—yes, but lifeless, or, more correctly speaking, have lost 
their ginger. 





CAPTAIN TRENCHARD, 
RIGHT END, PRINCETON.> 


A MAN MAY BE TRAINED 80 HARD, kept at his work so 
constantly, that mind and body resent the monotony, just as 
would the stomach if fed on one dish incessantly and gen- 
erously. Now an athlete who is trained in this manner can 
go on to the field and play long and hard and with as much 
life as the average, but when it comes to calling on that man 
for a spurt, he must respond with perhaps harder play, but 
not sharper. The other and-more advanced method of 
training is to drive men just as hard while they are work- 
ing, but not to keep them at it so long—to vary and save it 
from becoming drudgery, to put a man in such condition 
that he is always “on his toes.” The difference between two 
men trained on these two systems would be apparent in the 
ginger one would have and the other lack. T'wolines might 
be of equal strength, but the one would be moving while 
the other was thinking of it. 

It is a perfectly simple matter to understand; the muscles 
of the one have lost their elasticity, while those of the other 
have acquired the strength without sacrificing the bee geen 
Both the Harvard and:Yale teams have been trained on 
continuous-drive plan this year, as usual, though Harvard 
did let up, some in the last ten days, and the benefit will be 
seen at Springfield. Princeton has adopted the more ad- 
vanced method, and so has Pennsylvania to some extent, 
at least.I judge so from the latter’s work. The old style 
of training, when men were kept on a raw-beef diet and the 
life worked out of them, has away, but there are 
relics of it yet remaining, and they too will be gone inside 
of two years. , : 

The clearest object-lesson on the value of the new as 
against the old was given by the Boston Athletic Association 
team when it played the Harvard 'Varsity. The Boston 
Athletic Association men: only practise three times a week; 
they are chiefly business men, and do not have a regular 
training-table. Yet they were strong enough to play just 
us hard as Harvard, and so much ree that the Harvard 
men were as dray horses to polo ponies in comparison. 


THIS I8 ONE OF THE REASONS, therefore, why I believe 
Princeton will win on Manhattan Field—that their ginger 
: has not been worked out 
of them; and I think the 
close observer will distin- 
guish it in the play of the 
whole team, but especially 
in the forwards. Now, of 
course, ‘‘ ginger” does not 
win games, though it is a 
large factor in the com- 
bination, and were this 
Princeton’s only feature on 
which to base a hope of 
victory, it would be rather 
cold comfort to her under- 
raduates and alumni. But 
t is not the only basis for 
hope; there are many others 
that appeal strongly and un- 
answerably to the Princeton 
mind; but to me, an unpre- 
udiced on-looker, t 
oom up these two—a 
stronger defensive game, 
and offensive play that is 
nearly if not quite as strong 
as Yale’s. 

It seems hardly likely 
that Yale can keep Prince- 
ton from scoring, and if 
Princeton scor ey ought 
to win, for it looks as if 
their very strong defen- 
sive game would be proof 
against Yale's most 
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-complishing a great deal. It was 
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sical oth sts poms 
orange -line. 
oe aes ag Yale to have more 
skilful and more strategic offen- 
sive plays. but I shall be consid- 
erably surprised if four times out 
of five they are not broken up by . 
the Princeton forwards before ac-. 


the great work of the Princeton 
line that won the game against 
Pennsylvania, the muddy condi- 
tion of the field, together, of course, 
with Penn’s sharp work, not per- 
mitting of any end plays behind 
interference. If they could suc- 
cessfully withstand the Pennsyl- 
vania rushes that afterwards car- 
ried the ball eralgns through Yale, 
half the length of Manhattan Field 
for a touch-down, there is every 
reason to believe they will hold 
Yale on all the poe BR lays. 
But holding Yale on her pat se 
plays will not keep the blue from 
scoring, unless Princeton is also 
equal to her extraordinary plays 
or tricks. These undoubtedly will 
test the Princeton forwards, but I 
am inclined to believe them equal 
to the oecasion, from their espe- 
cial skill in breaking through, and 
from the fact that Princeton has 
seen Yale in two games where 
they have been obliged to play 
the hardest they knew how, cer- 
tainly so at Springfield, and very nearly so against Pennsyl- 
vania. Of course there will be tricks reserved for Princeton, 
but Yale’s general play under most trying conditions will 
have been revealed. 
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CONSIDERING THE DEFENSIVE PLAY of the two elevens 
then, the balance is certainly in favor of Princeton. Now 
the question is, has Princeton developed a team that can 
score on Yale. For the last two years they have played a 
strong defensive game against Yale, but shown very little 

TO: in .offensive play. 

till it must be remembered 
that Princeton has been de- 
veloping a team these last 
three years, and that after 
their star combination of ’89 
they were left with scarcely 
a man—in reality only two, 
I think, who knew the game 
well; neither Yale nor Har- 
vard has been. so handi- 


— 

his year there has been 
more improvement at Prince- 
ton in offensive play than in 
the past two. They have 
deve = ge an excellent sys- 
tem of interference, and a 
team game such as Prince- 
ton never had. Nor has 
either Harvard or Yale ever 
been represented by eleven 
men among whom there is 
more thorough feeling ‘of 
fellowship and team senti- 
ment on and off the field 
than exists in the Princeton 
eleven this year. This must 
and does count on the foot- 
ball field. They have some 
good plays, and I shall be 
surpri if they do not 
score with them. 





ON THE PERSONNEL of the 
Yaie team I have already 
commented, and those who 
see the Springfield game will know as much as I do by the 
time this issue is in their hands. Taking the men individ- 
ually, there is not such a great difference between the two 
lines at any position, except at Princeton’s right guard, 
where Wheeler outclasses any man playing this year. Lea, 
right tackle, will also, I think, prove to be a better man 
than his vis-d-vis, whether it be Murphy or Beard. 

There will not be much choice between the two captains, 
Hinkey and Trenchard, who will face each other; and on 
the other end Greenway is 

robably a bit better than 
Drowa, though the latter has 
improved pny since the 
Pennsylvan ame—in fact, 
has been putting up a very 
strong game; he ‘is in every 

lay, is very strong, and a 
bard tackler; his chief failing 
is slowness in getting down 
the field, and realizing this he 
often makes the greater mis- 
take of starting too soon.. At 
centre Balliett is certainly a 
more experienced and more 
skilful man than Stillman; he 
is about twenty pounds light- 
er, but like Lewis of Harvard, 
though not his equal, he com- 
bines skill, head, and strength 
to the best —— Last year, 
however, Bail ett let Stillman 

t through him and block a 
Rick, that resulted in a touch- 
down, and the Princeton cen- 
tre should remember that this 
year, and keep up to his best 
at all times. Taylor at left 

has become so a 

man that I should say he and 
Hickok will be about even- 
ly matched. Balliett, Taylor, 
heeler, and King are simply 
one piece of the Princeton 
machine, and work together 
better than the similar piece 
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equal. 





of either Yale or Harvard—better than the latter because it 
lacks such a fourth as King. 


LEA AND TRENCHARD WORK TOGETHER finely, and never 
conflict nor, what is quite as important, hesitate; if Lea 
breaks up a play, Trenchard downs the runner; and if 
Trenchard cuts in and breaks it, Lea is always there, even if 


a - he has to zo to the outside, as he did in the Pennsylvania 


game, and never fails to get his man. The left side, tackle 
and end.accomplish nearly as much, though they do not work 
together so well. Individually they are strong, and for this 
very reason each relies a little too much on his own powers, 
which might be fatal in a trick being sent for them. Holl 
is twice the player he was last year; he no longer spends his 
time wrestling with the man 

opposite, but follows the ball, 
keeps on side, and tackles low; 
it will be an exceptionally strong 
play that will get through him. 


BEHIND THE LINE, EXCEPT at 
full-back, Princeton is as strong 
as Yale, and if the balance in 
King’s favor over any quarter 
Yale can put in is weighed 
against Butterworth’s puntin 
and line-bucking, the strengt! 
of the two teams seems about 
Morse is better than 
Armstrong or Thorne or any 
other Yale back outside of But- 
terworth, with whom he divides 
honors in line-bucking and out- 
shines in around-the-end runs. 
Ward is certainly up to Arm- 
strong—lI should prefer him on 
a team—and as serviceable as 
Thorne. Blake, who will be 
Princeton’s full-back, earned his 
right to the place in the Penn- 
sylvania game, where he did not 
get rattled, and showed he had 
heart, and could punt a hard 
ball to handle in any weather. 
As substitute backs, McCauley 
has been makirg a good plung- 
ing runner to send into the line, 
and Barnett, for a light. quick 
man, is one of the best on the 
field. Then there is King, who 

‘oes back when the other side 

icks, and thus combines quarter and half back play as no 
man ever did before. He has been able to make some 
gains after.a catch. His work at quarter is the best of the 
year, and tle most puzzling to the other side. He never 
signals that he is ready, as so many quarters do, by touch- 
ing the centre; he — places his hands in a certain 
position, and so soon as Balliett sees that through his legs, 
he pays no more attention to King, but, after a quick glance 
to see that the line, especially his guards, are in position, he 
— back the ball. 

hese, then, are my reasons for believing that Princeton 
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will win on Thanksgiving day: a line that can never be - 


blocked securely, that is almost impregnable on the defen- 
sive, and offensive work that while probably not so varied 
in its skill as Yale’s, will be made, nevertheless, equally as 
effective by being backed up better by their forwards, 


THE OTHER THANKSGIVING DAY GAME between Harvard 
and University of Pennsylvania will probably not be so 
close, for I hardly expect Pennsylvania to’ play so des- 
perately as they did against Princeton, nor so skilfully as 
against Yale. And yet there ‘is no particular reason why 
they should not, except that they were on edge in both those 
games, and no team can remain at that point for two weeks. 
On the other hand, neither do I expect Harvard to play so 
strong a game as she will show at Springfield, especially if 
they have beaten Yale. Pennsylvania will play a hard 
game, however, and one that will keep Harvard busy de- 
fending her goal. It is hardly likely U. of P. will score. 

Cornell was hardly strong enough to give Pennsylvania 
much more than good practice, and this probably, combined 
with the fact that the men had passed the ‘‘on edge” period, 
made them somewhat careless in their play. Whatever the 
cause, it was considerably behind the standard they set in 
the Princeton and Yale games. There was a great deal of 
fumbling by the backs, and much loose work in the line. 
Osgood made some very pretty runs, as did Brooke. 

Cornell's play this season has not been up to~that of last 
year nor even the year before. 


Tue West Pornt-ANNAPOLIS GAME On Saturday next is 
certain to show the highest development of football yet 
reached by the army and navy 
cadets, Never have they had 
so much coaching, with Laurie 
Bliss at West Point and John 
Hartwell at Annapolis, and 
the former has been rein- 
forced the last week by Har- 
mon Graves. Judged by the 
games each has played, it 
looks as if the West Point 
eleven is equal in skill to An- 
napolis, and enough heavier 
to have their weight throw 
the balance in their favor. 
But, as a matter of fact, the 
situation was practically the 
same last year, though the 
naval cadets will not have 
the advantage in skill this 

ear they had in ’92, West 

‘oint is certainly strong, 
twice as strong as last year, 
and Annapolis must show a 
better defensive game than 
they have yet to keep the 
army from ploughing their 
way through to victory. 


Iv 18 VERY DIFFICULT to 
“comment dispassionately on 
the revelations that have re- 
cently been made touching 
the nel of the Exeter 
Academy football eleven. 
Never has this department 
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n calle@ upon to consider a question that concerns so 
vital y the og foundation of amateur sport. Never have 
I been more earnest in declaring those who are responsible 
for this scandal to have disgraced honest, clean sport, and 
dishonored ramen gh — —— potbecgar, § . 

ame by this, one of the ing preparatory schoo! 
ert 5 are simply shocking, ae I ask what is to become 
of our college sport if the preparatory academies are to 
become training-schoots for such practices. 

The charge against Exeter is that three of the members 
of this year’s eleven that recently met and defeated Andover 
were in no sense of the word representative scholars, that 
they were at Exeter to play football only, that all three— 
Donovan, Leahy, and Bias—left immediately after the game, 
and that at least two, Donovan and Leahy, are and were 
professionals. 

Donovan, who is twenty-four years of age, is the well- 
known professional athlete ‘‘ Pouch” Donovan, so called, 
who is said to have been with Barnum’s circus in ’91 and 
‘92, and has made Worcester, Massachusetts, his abiding- 
place off and on, training ‘teams, running with hook-and- 
ladder companies’ teams, and engaging in other similar 
sprints after the almighty dollar. 

Leahy, who played guard, is twenty-nine years of age, and 
is reported as having had many varied experiences turning 
an honest penny. 

I have given the ages of these men and a little detail to 
show just how apparent must have been their mission at a 
prep. school where the boys average from twelve to fifteen 
and sixteen years of age. 


WITH WHOM RESTS THE RESPONSIBILITY of this? Obvi- 
ously, the football mapagement was not averse to winning 
from Andover by such means, but the responsibility of the 
whole business must be placed upon the principal and his 
teachers, for they must have been aware of the mission of 
Donovan and Leahy at Exeter. Nor does this seem to be 
the only case against the Exeter faculty. Some four years 
ago, if I remember correctly, I had occasion to call their 
attention to a similar one; and now, while again on the sub- 
ject, I want to submit for their explanation the followin 
charges, which have been sent into this department. 
they are faulty in any particular, we should be glad to 
make correction. 

These charges are: that 

Howe, who played on the baseball team in June, ’91, left 
his employment in Spencer, Massachusetts, for a “ considera- 
tion,” as he himself openly said, to play ball at Exeter. 

Thomas, a member of the football team of ’91, returned to 
Exeter as a graduate student in the fall of ’92, and cap- 
tained the team to victory in the game against Andover. 
He left the Exeter Academy directly after the game, and 
entered the University of Pennsylvania, where, it is said, he 
had matriculated before returning to Exeter for the brief 
football season. 

Powers, catcher on the Exeter baseball nine of 93, was 
protested by the Andover management on the strength 
of conclusive evidence that he had played baseball for 
money upon a professional team in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The protest was not allowed, but the evidence was so pos- 
itive, and the rules under which the athletic games between 
the two academies were held so ae upon this very 
phase of professionalism, that the Audover School unani- 
mously endorsed the action of the baseball nine and manage- 
ment in declining to play the game with Powers upon the 
opposing side. The game was not played, and the athletic 
games of the same season were likewise cancelled, Powers 
also being a member of the athletic team. The Exeter 
faculty hud emphatically endorsed Powers as a bona 
student of exceptional cleanliness in athletic standing, free 
from any taint of professionalism. He was elected captain 
of the 94 baseball team, but this autumn was refused ad- 
mission to the school, the faculty having learned of his 
imposition upon them. 

Twombly played football the season of ’92, and left soon 
after the game. This fall he is back, and played on the 
team against Andover. 

Richards was solicited by the Exeter students or manage- 
ment, or other representatives of the school, to leave his 
employment in Sawyer’s mill, at Dover, New Hampshire, 
to play on the baseball team of ’93, as he himself stated 
during the past summer, and appears again this fall on the 
Exeter football team. 


I HAVE HAD A GOOD BIT TO SAY On this matter, and gone 
into more detail than perhaps the average reader will care 
for, because I consider the purity of athletics at our schools 
among our boys to concern us more nearly than in the uni- 
versities. As the boy is at school so will he be at college; 
as at college, so in after-life. If he mene on dishonest 
principles, where will he end? If the s of professional- 
ism are sown at schools, how shall we ever keep them from 
taking root at the colleges? This striving for victory by fair 
means or foul, such as Exeter has just been found guilty of 
doing, is a menace to amateur sport, a menace to the moral 
tone of our boys and young men. Let every father join 
with us in insisting on honesty in sport, for on it rests all 
our hopes of purity in college athletics. The least Exeter 
can do vow is to signify her willingness to call that game off. 

And before, I leave the subject, I wish to protest against 
the playing ef teachers on school-boy teams. It is danger- 
ous to the boys from a physical poiut of view, and often- 
times harmfyl to the athletic morale of the school, since it 
leaves a loophole for the engagement of well-known foot- 
ball players as teachers, 


YALF DEFEATED HARVARD, 6-0, at Springfield last Sat- 
urday. It was the most decisive victory, to my way of look- 
ing at it, the blue has ever won over the crimson. Not in 
the size of the score, nor in its being unquestioned, but in 
their obviously superior knowledge of football, and their 
ability to use it under any and all conditions. It was a 
battle between new-fangled theories, exploited by men not 
up to their best form in an uphill game, and good straight 
football by players who could and did grit their teeth and 
stand steady under the most withering charges, to take ad- 
vantage of the least weakness in their opponents. 

Of course these latter won, as they will always under sim- 
ilar conditions. Given two men of equal skill and endur- 
ance, the one who comes of the class that ‘‘die in the last 
ditch” will wonerag & rove the winner. There was no 
lacking of courage in Harvard’s eleven, taking the men 
individually, but as a team their inability to rally round the 
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colors, and play just as hard and effectively as they knew 


el 
how at critical moments, had become painfully appereat by 
the time Yale had driven the ball to their ten-yard line on 
the road to a touch-down. 


Ir 18 THE SAME OLD HaRvARD FAILING that I was mis- 
taken in thinking last week had beeu worked out of the 
men this year—it’s not the fault of the players; the trouble 
rests with the coaches, and largely, too, with the general 
undergraduate body. That duped determination to win is 
not driven into the men by the coaches, and the student 
body is apathetic in its —— at all times and moribund in 
the face of adversity. During the intermission of the halves 
at Springfield the Harvard coaches, I am informed, told their 
men they had done well, and that to keep it up in the sec- 
ond half meant victory. There are individuals on Harvard’s 
team to whom it would be safe, probably, to talk in such a 
way; but no eleven ever played football that could stand 
being made satisfied with its work. On the other hand, the 
Yale coaches during that intermission criticised and exhort- 
ed their team, calling on it for better and harder work. 

The result was apparent to the most casual observer of 
those thirty deemed spectators on Hampden Park when 
the two teams began play in the second half. Harvard’s 
attitude was that of a very comfortable feeling over their 
work with no especial apprehension of the result. Yale’s 
spoke of a determination to redeem themselves. They 
banged away at Harvard, and the latter was never able to 
recover its equilibrium. : 

Again, the cheering of Yale was even stronger while their 
team was being outplayed in the first half than during its 
triumphant march through the second. Harvard’s cheering, 
weak during the first half, grew fainter and fainter in the 
second, and died away altogether towards the last. After 
the game I stood watching the Harvard eleven file off the 
field, broken in spirit and sore in body, with hardly a fellow- 
student to grasp their hands in the silent grip which in ad- 
versity means so much between men. But they went out 
through the gate alone, and I made up my mind as my eyes 
followed the retreating players that Harvard would never 
be victorious until something of that spirit which makes 
a at New Haven bad put in an appearance at Cam- 

ridge. 


THE STORY OF THE GAME IS SHORTLY TOLD. Yale for 
the fourth consecutive year won the toss, and took the west 
goal, from which the wind was blowing pretty stiffly. Har- 
vard opened with an improved flying wedge, following it 
with several varieties of the Deland flying interference, all 
of which were good for gains that grew smaller and 
smaller as the Yale men ne to diagnose them. If 
they had not fumbled the ball, probably they might have 
scored before Yale had sized up the new plays, but after 
carrying it down to Yale's ten-yard line brig | fumbled 
and lost it, and were never so near that goal line again. 
The first half consisted in Harvard working the ball into 
Yale’s territory, only to lose it when Butterworth, aided by 
the wind, would punt it well towards Harvard’ goal, once 
or twice within five or ten yards. But once the wind aided 
Harvard, when Butterworth tried fora field goal. Harvard 
was using her flying interference all this time, and for small 
gains. They were_not trying the ends, and using straight 
football plays only occasionally, though it was noticeable 
that they made as good gains with them than with those of 
the Deland school.: All through this half Harvard’s defen- 
sive game was magnificent. Notwithstanding the heavy wind 
that was giving Yale plenty of aid in her punts (w Har- 
vard backs were judging poorly) and resting her men, the 
crimson was outplaying her rival, her forwards were block- 
ing securely, and better than breaking through, Yale’s line 
standing stiffer than it was expected it would. 

The game was slow all through this forty-five minutes, 
Harvard seeming to be so surcharged with complex tricks 
as to necessitate a secret conference every few plays. 

At the end of the first half neither had scored, and one felt, 
as the teams went off the field for the fifteen minutes’ rest, 
that with Harvard's defence so strong Yale could hardly get 
through to score, while it was evident that Harvard’s Deland 
school was more showy than effective, and that they must 
use straight football to cross the Yale goal-line. 


WHEN THE TEAMS LINED UP for the second half, the 
very first play showed their dispositions. Yale determined 
to win. rvard, resting on her oars, so to speak, in the 
easy confidence the coaches had inspired. But the way 
Yale struck that Harvard line on the first play ought to have 
convinced the crimson that ‘‘the men opposite were not 
of the kind to be content with doing their best.” By the 
time Harvard did becoine aroused it was too late, and with- 
out losing the ball, in twelve downs and four minutes’ time, 
Yale with the simplest plays, on tackle and centre, drove 
Harvard straight back from the centre of the field, and But- 
terworth scored the only touch-down of the game. Fora 
few plays, until Waters was laid up and obliged to leave the 
field, Harvard appeared to make an effort to stem the cur- 
rent, but they were relying largely on the Deland school flying 
interference which had become rather easy for Yale to stop 
without gain, and their ‘‘great” defensive game had disap- 
peared altogether. From the time Waters went off the field, 
to use a bit of slang, Yale simply ‘‘ played horse” with Har- 
vard, hitting the crimson line at almost every point, and send- 
ing Thorne and Buttetworth through for gains every time. 
Harvard stuck blindly to the Deland school, trying a straight 
piny now and then and for gains; curiously enough they 

icked very little, and that little was not very good, Brewer 
showing up far below his form of last year in every respect. 
Moreover, the men seemed tired, and no wonder, for the 
continuous use of those flying plays would have used up a 
man with internal machinery wound up for twenty-four 
hours. Yale seemed a bit tired also, but they kept pound- 
ing away, showing a snap that was as refreshing to the on- 
lookers as it was deadly to Harvard. The ball was never 
in Yale’s territory but twice during the entire half, show- 
ing how little Harvard thought of kicking, and then it did 
not remain there long. Twice it seemed as if Yale must 
score again, but desperate individual work by Harvard kept 
the blue from vary another touch-down. And time was 
called after a long high punt by Brewer to the centre, just 
as Yale had started to work the ball toward the Harvard 
goal, and had it ten yards on the way. 


TAKING THE MEN INDIVIDUALLY, there were some sur- 
prises for those who believed the Harvard centre much 
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- Every 
forwards — sides played a strong game and 


to choose. Newell bro\. 
through once and downed Armettnng in his tracks, alyo;; 
the only brilliant breaking through 8 forwaris, 
of whom we had reason to more. Newell and F) 


got an: 
downed areny For Yale, Beard and Hickok were brea. 
ing wera, anahan and Acton, neither one of whcm wi 
up to ‘his Yale visd-vis. Adee at quarter was doing gr: 


tackling, and in the second half went through Acton whic). 
ever he chose. Both Hinkey and, with one exception, Gree. 
bie | were playing a strong game, and the Yale captain 


ig 
no —— in dissolving the flying interference when. ' 


ever it came his way. Generally s: ing. however, there 
was little difference between the men in the first half, but 
in the second the Harvard line was pierced from one end tv 
the other, Newell and Lewis seeming to be the least vuluer- 
able points. 


YALE WENT THROUGH MANAHAN AND ACTON at will. 
and swept around Emmons for some _— gains towards the 
last of that disastrous half. Of the Harvard men, I should 
say Lewis from first to last played the best : his work 
at centre is always remarkable, and was no so Saturday 
when he got down the field on kicks about as soon as tlie 
ends. Mackie probably played a stronger game than his 
appeal. McCrea, though the latter went through him for a 
blocked kick, but not enough so to make the Yale guard 
appear weak. Hickok eo around Acton, as did Beard 
with Manahan. Newell and Murphy were very evenly 
matched, the latter playing a wonderfully strong game for 
his first. Greenway’s play at right end was the best he has 
ever shown, and Yale may be said to have two star ends. 
Emmons was in every play, but did not seem so effective in 
breaking up interference as last year. Stephenson opposite 
Hinkey a hard place for a new man: to fill, but, taking 
their experience iuto consideration, he did better than Em- 
mons. illman played finely; he was against the most skil- 
ful tentre in the country, and need not be ashamed of his 
work, which was the best he has yet done. Adee played 
all around Beale, who, however, did well, considering 
his inexperience. Harvard was unquestionably weak at 
quarter. 

Yale’s backs outshone Harvard’s; Thorne playing the 
game of his life, certainly proved himself ‘more valuable 
than Armstrong, though the latter made good gains, and 
blocked a kick of Brewer's. Butterworth, however, was 
Yale’s trump card, and the way he went through Harvard 
was worth going to Springfield to see. He is nothing short 
of a wonder at line-breaking. -Brewer did not play the game 
he did last year, partly because he was not sent in the good 
old straight football way,and partly because he has evi- 
dently fallen off in his form ; his kicking was far below last 

ear. Wrightington chiefly distinguished himself in fum- 
ling Butterworth’s kicks, which lost his side many yards, 
though he did make the longest gain, fifteen yards, arvard 
got in the entire game, and bucked the line as well as 

rewer, Waters was the chief interferer of the flying tricks, 
and was very effective in the first half, but his ngstes leg 
kept him from doing his best some time. before he finally 
retired from the field. But even he did not make the gains 
——— the line in the new way he used to when sent with 
the ball on the old plan. 


IT DOES NOT TAKE’ A VERY EXPERT OBSERVER to point 
out Harvard’s chief difficulty at csi last Saturday. 
She had too many tricks and too little of straight football. f 
looked precisely as if they had counted entirely on winnin 
the game by their Deland tricks,and had left straight footbal 
almost out of the consideration.’ This was ap nt in their 
play throughcut the game. Even when ng did try straight 

ootball the men showed by their work how persistently 
they had been trained in the new school. It is not possible 
to give a team as much work in a new system as Harvard’s 
eleven showed it had had on the Deland plays without un- 
fitting them to a material extent for the regular style of 
game. 

It has been a clear case with Harvard of forsaking the sub- 
stance for the shadow, for, after all, the Deland tricks are 
not so strong as the ordinary and regular plays, as Yale 
clearly demonstrated on Saturday. The flying interference 
became of simple solution by merely letting the interferers 
through, and nailing the runner when ke came along. That 
it was not so effective as the regular play was proved by 
even Harvard, who made more gains when they resorted to 
straight football, though they showed they were somewhat 
rusty; oy they did no more of it is hard to say, unless 
they had lent themselves so trustfully to the belief in the 
success of the new school that they were bewildered when 
the illusion was dispelled. Bewildered, indeed, seems to be 
the proper qualification of Harvard in the second half. 

Certain it is they ot play as good football as last 
year, nor make so close a fight with Yale, notwithstanding 
the fact of the score being the.same. Had one supposed they 
were going to depend on Deland tricks to win the game 
from Yale, there would have been no thought of their win- 
ning. With the defensive line they showed in the first half 
and with straight football the odds would be in their favor, 
though experience has shown that 4 rd team is not 
reliable, and may go tu pieces under a “‘facer,” as did this 
one last Saturday. No Harvard eleven will ever win from 
Yale on the kind of tricks they showed at Springfield; they 
are much easier to d: than most of the regular plays. 
besides wearing men out. It is a lot of work to accomplish 
very little. Really, the Deland flying wedge, the forerunner 
of all this flying interference and such momentum plays. 
has done more barm than good—for it is one of the first 
features of the present game we must eliminate by legisla- 
tion next year, along with a modification of these mass 
plays. Harvard had back to good straight football. 
and build up such a school, ratber than casting about for a 
fetich to carry her to success. : 

It was a great game, an absolutely clean aoe py 
ing without “slugging,” and one that showed the maguificen' 
quality of Yale teams in a fight to a finish. Harvard needs 
ln the light of Wale Thankegiving-day game 

nt t o ’s play the ving-day gan 
seems the more acortela,” Peteauion: however, is not likely 
to go to pieces as did Harvard, and the struggle 
will be close and hard, Princeton does seem to have a shade 
the better of it, notwithstanding Yale is Yale and mighty 
hard to beat. ; 











In 1891, Yale scored 461 points to none by her opponents, 
wae Harvard 522 to 14 by her op nts. In 1802, Yale 
scored 447 to 0, and Harvard 865 to 36. This year, Yale has 
scored 836 to 6, and Harvard 886 to 5 up to date. 


THE WESTERN UNIVERSITY AssocraTIon football cham- 
pionship will have been decided, by the games between 
Kansas and Missouri in Kansas City, and Iowa and Ne- 
priska in Omaha, on Thanksgiving day, before this issue 
reaches the scene of conflict, and yet again it may not be 
decided, for should Missouri and lowa win, then Missouri, 
Kansas, and Iowa would be tied for the pennant, Recent 
developments, however, bps strongly to the victory of 
Kansas over Missouri, and of Iowa over Nebraska, in which 
case Kansas would be the winner of the series with three 
victories to her credit; Iowa being second, with two games 
won and one lost; uri third, with two lost and one 
won; and Nebraska would be last, with three lost. 

The defensive work of Kansas shows great improvement 
in the last two weeks. The Nebraska team, while having 
some fair material, ay attempts end plays, and depends 
almost entirely on bucking the line. er team is heavy, 
but her work slow. It is neither a heady nor a resourceful 
team by any means, and seems to have relied entirely upon 
“beef” to win. 
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THE-Goop sHowINe oF Nesraska in the exhibition 
game, November 4th, Denver A. C. was decided] 
misleading, and came about, no doubt, by playing the D. A.C. 
after their Chicago a (for which they had especially 
prepared), while Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas met Denver in 
very raw condition, and with the D.A.C. team in fine fettle, 

ning hard for the Chicago e, 

The defeat of Kansas and Missouri by Baker may be ac- 

counted for in the same way. For while Missouri and 

were getting their new men in shape, Baker wert 

into the contest with all old players and a coach from 

— Arbor, who violated the rules by playing with 
em. 

In the Iowa-Missouri game the former had little trouble 
in bucking the Missouri-lines for substantial gains, and 
circling the Missouri ends, which were also found weak. 
Missouri, on the other hand, was unable to get through the 
Iowa line, but made her gains (as with Nebraska) around 
Iowa's ends, aided by excellent interference. The lowa line 
is probably the strongest in the Association, especially in 
the centre. Her ends are not so strong. 


OUTSIDE OF THE COLLEGE ELEVENS the Denver Athletic 
Club team has taken its place as the best in the West, bar- 
ring that of the Chicago Athletic Club. The Denver club 
has thus far played six games in rapid succession, with the 


’ following result: Denver 0, Chicago 6; Denver 8, North- 


western 0; Denver 58, lowa 0; Denver 40, Missouri 0 ; Den- 
ver 24, Kansas 10; Denver 4, Nebraska 4. Football is prov- 
ing very popular in the Queen City, over 5000 people wit- 
nessing the Denver-Kansas game, and besides the D.A.C. 
team there is a very good one at the School of Mines located 
at Golden, fifteen miles away; the rivalry between the two 
being strong and honors easy on wins. 
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Another team outside of the Association which is making 
an enviable record for itself is that of Baker University, 
located at Baldwin, Kansas, a town not far from Lawrence. 
The Baker team is composed of heavy men, and contains 
some  woond sprinters, This year it won from Missouri, 
28-0; sas, 14-12; and played a tie with Nebraska. If 
its work improves, it may transpire that a team outside of 
the Association will virtually hold the college championship 
of this section. 

Oberlin is another team that has been doing consistently 
-— work throughout the season. It is a small college far 

own in Ohio, but-it has put an eleven into the field that 
has shown some notably good team-work and clever inter- 
ference. It has made such another record as Minnesota and 
Purdue University elevens, and the three should come to- 

ether before going out of training. Oberlin has not been 

efeated ren oye and among others it conquered the Chi- 
cago Unive gi eleven, which learned its football under 
A. A. Stagg. Oberlin’s record shows that it beat Kenyon, 
6-0, October 7th; Ohio University, 38-10, October 2ist; Ken- 
yon, 30-8, October 23d; Adelbert, 40-4, October 28th; Chi- 
cago University, 33-12, November 4th; University of Lilinois, 
34-24, November 6th. 


Football scores to week ending November 25, 1893: 


November 18th.—Princeton, 36; West Point, 4. University of Penasylvania, 50; Cornell, 
0. Lehigh, 0; Lafayette, 0. Naval Academy, 34; Franklin and Marshall, 6. Brown, 9; 
Massachusetts Technology, 6, Williams, 30; Amherst, 12. Orange A.C., 90; Crescent A.C., 
4. University of Min 10; Ex-collegiates, 0. University of Michigan, 12; Northwest- 
ern, 6. Vanderbilt (Tennessee), 36; Louisville A.C., 12. William and Mary, 14; Old Do- 
minion, 4. Kentucky, 14, Young Men’s Christian Association, 4. Southern A.©., 12; Tulane 
University, 0, Kansas, 18; Nebraska, 0. Iowa, 34; Missouri, 12. November 22d.—Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 19, Cadets, 0, November 934.—Brown, 30; Tufts,0. November 25th.— 
Yale,¢, Harvard,0, Lebigh, 34; Univ. of North Carolina,0, Michigan, 22; Kaneas,0, De- 


trolt A. C.,0; Cleveland A.C., 0. 
Caspar W. WHITNEY. 














THE JUDCES :. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Financial. 
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Stubborn tendencies 








] Vanilla Chocolate... ...- » 


ro Indies, ; ; 
(Medals and Diplomas) to of ptacstonechell ta to digestive troubles 
. Le’ { Credit. Collee- } i 
_ WALTER BAKER & CO. Credit. tina." in pa will bate 
ry ach of the following named articles: Brown Brothers & Co. yie 0a M1 ose 
BREAKFAST COCOA, SS ea, et Banxers, No. 59 Wau. Sruzet. : ] of 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate ar eae 
mate bancrcmtann QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





Gorman Sweet Chocolate, . . + - EPPS’S COCOA 


a eee BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” and | govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
“‘aniform, even composition.” a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
WAL —— oa ~~ a F penton me | apemnp tables with 

., Dorchester, Mass. | 2 delicately fiavo verage which may save us mani 

TER BAKER & CO., ; heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built . 
¥. until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and 2 properly nourished frame.” 

Gazette 


—‘ Civil Service . 
Made simply with boiling water or milk.. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 
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brings comfort and improvement, per- ; 

sonal enjoyment, when Higaly Sae&, The many, who : PARFUMERIE 
live better than others and enjoy life more, lesa 

expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 


Paris- Caprice 







For Home Amusement 
Hand instruction in the 
game of Whist the 
Kalamazoo Method 


best products to the needs of puydenl will at- 
test the value to health of 
principles embraced in the senety & rup ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 








L is unequalled. 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). | eee ns erase levers 
ing and (aly Donedetal Neoeeran 9t 8 Recoel brs: : it is just the thing. You can find Kalamazoo 
Headaches and Fevers, and tl HE HUMAN HAIR ist i 
stipation, It has given 8a Solion te mains nad Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, etc, TH it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. . Duplicate ca A laggy he mg eng 
met with the approval of the medical profession, Hy 


Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. lt. A. 8. 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.”—Atheneum. 


sits Ate ge Sian eae 
nin 
every objectionable ‘ees Syrup of Fi is for 


sale by all draggiots in 50 cent and 1.10 bottles, 


but it is man 


Stationery and as Goods Stores; 
Prices range from $3.00 to $14.00 per set. 
Whist and Duplicate Whist Rules and Whist Eti- 
quette as adopted: by the 3rd American Whist Congress, 
1893, sent to any address upon receipt of 2 ct. stamp. 


IHLING BROS, & EYERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


REMINGTON 
‘TYPEWRITER: 


First “tne typewriter.”—the only ene! 
AlwayS, the standara of comparison. 


Continually  rvsnd construction. 
Famous for Simplicity, eae | 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de |’Opéra, 6 





WRITES LIKE 4 LEAD PENCIL, 


CENTRIC —<aGes 
STEEL PENS. 


i) 
+] 
Be 
q Constructed on a newly-discovered sci» 
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=e For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER one houses. 


TOWN TOPICS 


will contain a marvellous tale 


. 2S NR-F) 
"= EN K \KDIX9 = 
AMBROSE BIERCE. fa\ 


(A great double number. Out December 7th.) DIXON’S : 
; iive your Newaleaiar an order = at or sand " ened 
rice, 25 cents, in stamps, or $1. or 3 moni unequaled emooth, tough 
trial subscription including thie Christmas Number to Pa worth double the money for 16c. © 
TOWN TOPICS, 21 West 23d St., N. Y. Jos. Dixon Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Have you read . Mention 0 Weekly. 
TANIS, THE SANG - DIGGER? 
By AMELI£ RIVES. 
The entire press of the coun’ this to be her 









entific principle, combining durability, 
flexibility, beauty and rapidity. Box of ft 
‘dozen Pens, by mail, 26 cents. Agents 
wanted in every town. 
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THE COOKE & COBB COMPANY, 
147 Chambers St., N, ¥- 


WILT. NOT INK THE FINGERS. 


‘SURdVd AHL LOTTE LNOM 














concedes 
Strongest work. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50, postpaid. 
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When the first Napoleon gave an elaborate net 
at Versailles it was always topped off by a Marie 
Krizard & Roger Cordial, ‘They are still on sale and 
the uality never changes, 

T. W. Stemmler, Union Square, New York. 
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GRAVES ELEVATORS 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


2300 y NEVER A FALLOR FATAL 
ACCIDENT HAS OCCURRED 


(SAFETY SPEED AND ECONOMY COMBINED; 


VES ELEVATOR CO. 
ROCHESTER.NY. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
2 For Gentlemen, Ladies, "Youths ; athlete 
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Comp'y sears |. 


W.B. 
Comreep de Seliatad, Cheng. 
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the Order Wins on its merits. 
The favorite everywhere. 
Surpasses all older machines. 


The Smith Premier 


EMERSON PIANO CO. o2rirty ave. NEWvorK. 
174 TREMONT STREET, MASS. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Properly used always in order, — 
Outlasts all others and retains alignment. 





Automatically cleaned without extra attachments. 
‘Almost noiseless, corrections easy, mistakes prevented. 
Used exclusively by Associated Press, of New York, to 
take dispatches direct from wire. Rapidly being adopted 
by the Government. Offices in leading cities. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. | i reemes 
11638 


Relieved by science. The test 
invention of the age. ilson’s 
common-sense ear drums ; simp! 
ical, comfortable, safe, an 
invisible. No string or wire at- 


tachment. Try them and you will 
discard all others. Send for 






WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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It was too bad of Johnnie to spoil Jarley’s focus, but then photographers should be careful 
not to subject small boys to so strong a temptation. 
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WROU GHT STEELFRENCH RAN GES 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 
WROUCHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 


FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY’S WAGONS BY 
THEIR TRAVELLING SALESMEN. 


Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, 31,000,000. 
258.460 Home Comfort Ranges Sola to January Ist, 1893. 























The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


| Agreeable to the taste. 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 
8% 8S. WEREA, FULDA, and KAISER W., IE., from N. ¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa, 
Dec. 9, Dec. 30, 1893, Jan. 6, Jan. 16, Jan. 27, Feb. 10, Feb. 17, Mch. 8, 1894, 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
ied) $3 SHOE — t=: 









Gentlicomoen. 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 

4+ Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
oa na factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoes to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe, If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W. L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. Sent 7 mail, Postago 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot ery you. Send for catalogue with 
full instructions how to order by mai 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


























-GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both a and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., 664, Portland, Maine. 
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HE U. S. Government Chemists have 
« reported, after an examination of the 
€¢ different brands, that the ROYAL Bak- 
% ing Powder is absolutely pure, greatest 
in strength, and superior to all others. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 106 WALL ST. NEWYORK, - 
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LYONS 


Silk-and- Wool Fabrics 


New Designs and Winter Colorings 
FANCY ARMURE COTELINE AND BARRE 


Effects designed especially for combinations 
with VELVET or SATIN TRIMMINGS. 


COLORED VELOUTINE, COTELE, 


BENGALINE, ARMURE. 
5 ¥ Silk - and - Wool 


° COATING FABRICS. 
WORLD'S FAIR a 
i MEDALS ‘ Droodovary KH 19th ét. 


° Were awarded to the makers of ° 


o/RAMBLER BICYCLES 


For various points of excellence, the 
HIGHEST AWARD on BICYCLES. | ° 


° All about RAMBLERS in our fine Catalogue. | o 
Free at all Rambler Agencies, or sent 
direct for two cent stamps. 


° GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., ° 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 





‘*Liebig Company’s”’ 


These two words are 
known in every well- 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best, 
and always-to-be-de- 
pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 














NEW YORK CITY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
sore eyes, use OF. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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sore eyes, use 

















Based on written endorsements from over 7,000 eminent 
physicians, and the continued use in Hospitals, Public and 
Religious Institutions since 30 years, it is positively asserted, 
and every trial will prove that the popular French tonic 


VIN MARIANI 


is Unequalled as a Strengthener of the Entire System, and Restorer 
of the Vital Forces. A remarkable aid in all fatigue of body and 
mind, and indispensable to Brain. Workers i all who suffer 
from Over-exertion, Loss of Appetite, Sleeplessness, Dyspepsia, 
Malaria, Impoverished Blood, Lung and Throat Troubles. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECT is IMMEDIATE AN LASTING. 





Supplied by Druggists and Grocers. 


For Illustrated Book free, with Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities, address 
Mariani & Co., New York. 








Ch Pri ting € 
#8 PRESS prints cards, &c. Circular press, 
@5.. Small newspaper size,t $44. Great money 
maker and saver. All easy, printed rules. Write 
for catalogue, presses, type, paper, &c., to factory. 


_Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. ’ 
HARPER’ S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and i d, will be sent 
by mail to histndinn address on receipt of ten cents. 

















| Everybody’s Guide to Music. 
$y JostAnH BootuH. With Illustrations. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 


- Everybody’ s Poeket Cyclopsdia 
Of Things Worth Knowing, Things Difficult 

Ornamental, 75 to Remember, and Tables of Reference. 

cents, Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


_ Everybody’s Book of Correct Conduct: | Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. 
Being Hints for Every-day Life. By Lady By CHARLES‘NISBET and Don LEMON. Re- 
CoLtn and M, FRENCH-SHELDON. Square vised and Edited by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. 1) 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


bay” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage pr epaid, 
| to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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